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Normat Institutions: County Superintendents 
and others in possession of the requisite informa- 
tion, will confer a favor on the Editor of this Jour- 
nal and its readers, and will be promoting the good 
cause, if they furnish a brief account of all Normal 
Schools and prolonged Normal Institutes in their 
respective counties, for publication in the Journal. 
We do not mean an account of their proceedings 
and exercises either in general or on any particular 
occasion ; but a mere statement of their location, 
number of instrnctors or professors, number of stu- 
dents, duration of the session, and such other sta- 
tistical information as can be given ina page of 
manuscript. 

It is probable that if such an exhibit of what is 
now doing, or has been done within the present 
year in the whole State, could be obtained, so as to 
be presented in one view, it would show an amount 
of effort for self-improvement amongst our teachers, 
that would keep them in the front rank in this re- 


spect. 








THIS JOURNAL. 

Amongst the articles in this number, selected 
from the county newspapers on educational subjects, 
one will be found by the Superintendent of Wash- 
ington, commending the claims of this Journal to 
the Teachers of his county. We have never yet 
published a single one of the very many letters with 
which we have been cheered and encouraged in our 
task, for years and from every part of the State, un- 
less there was something else in it of general con- 
cern to our readers. None the less thankful for 
such approbation and support, we have been con- 
tent to let the Journal work and speak for itself ;— 








neither defending it when attached openly or co- 
vertly, nor making it the mouth-piece of its own 
praise. This course shall still be pursued ; and it 
‘was only because we wished to present an educa- 
tional article from the county of Washington, whose 
weekly press has been amongst the most liberal to- 
wards the cause of education, that the one now given 
was inserted. Still, we return our sincere thanks for 
this—as every similar act in our favor by a County 
Superintendent has been an—unsought intreference 
in the Journal’s behalf. 

We now merely allude to the matter to get an 
opportunity of saying,—that though the material 
aid proceeding from increased subscription will be 
more than ever acceptable, these hard times, yet, 
that the mental assistance of intelligent teachers 
and friends of the cause, will be even more so.— 
What we most need, is that support and assistance 
which costs nothing, and which is in the power of 
very many of our friends to give, and thereby to 
promote the common cause;—we mean original arti- 
cles and communications, on local and practical 
topics connected with the cause of education and 
the improvement of the schools. No one mind— 
even if that mind had ten-fold the power of ours 
and should be wholly devoted to the work—could, 
month after month and year after year, present that 
variety of topic and diversity of view indispensable 
to the keeping up of a continuous interest and 
growth in the great subject to which this Journal 
is devoted. 

Many minds must co-act and contribute to effect 
this object. And what minds must they be ?— 
Surely those in the field and in the work. In asking 
this kind of aid, therefore, we do not feel like pre- 
ferring a selfish request, but as if reminding friends 


of their own duty. 





CLARKS’ SCHOOL VISITOR. 
This monthly was published at Cleveland Ohio, till 
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afew months ago, when it was removed to Pittsburg, 
where it is now issued—8 large quarto pages monthly 
—for 50 cents a year. Address Alex. Clark, Editor 
School Visitor, Pittsburg. 

This periodical is mainly intended for the “ day 
school and the children at home.” It comes, month- 
ly, filled with instructive, useful and entertaining 
matter for the young folks ; and no parent can invest 
fifty cents better, especially now that the long win- 
ter evenings are at hand, than in subscribing to it. 
See advertisement and list of Premiums, in adver- 
tising columns, 





PHILADELPHIA ‘‘SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 


Some months ago the “ High School Journal” of 
Philadelphia, changed its title, and is now the 
“School Journal,” with the same editor and the 
same monthly presentation of interesting and in- 
structive matter. It is a large quarto form of 16 
pages, and is published monthly at one dollar in 
advance. Address “Editors of the School Jour- 
nal,” 4th and Library street, Philadelphia. 

EDUCATIONAL COLUMNS. 

We have frequently named the weekly newspa- 
pers, in the various sections of the State, that have 
opened a column or two to articles expressly rela- 
tive to common school affairs; and it has as often 
been our duty to announce the fact, that a few weeks, 
or a few months at most, terminated the arrange- 
ment. Whether this was caused by the failure, on 
the part of the educational editors and the teachers | 
of the respective counties, to supply the required | 
matter to fill the columns thus generously devoted to 
the promotion of their cause, or to a want of inter- 





est on the part of the community in such matters, 
it is now needless to inquire. Whether to either or | 
both, the fact was alike indicative of the absence of | 
the right feeling on the subject.; and little improve- | 
ment could be hoped for till a better feeling and a| 
greater degree of interest in both parties—teachers 
and general readers—prevailed. 

We are now happy to state that a change, in this 
respect, begins to show itself, and one which, judged 
by the ordinary rules of human nature, and the ordi- 
nary workings of human affairs, seems to promise 
permanency. It is true that nearly all the regular 
‘Educational departments,” in the county papers 
of the State, were abandoned, sooner or later after 
their commencement. But we now see an occasional 
column, headed “School Department” or “ Eduea- 
tional column,” in many of our exchanges. These 
are not found every wee", but occasionally ;—show- 
ing that this topic has made a lodgment on the mind 
of the editor of the paper, and that when enough 
material has accumulated on his hands to fill the 
column, he thus inserts it, knowing that the commu- 
nity begin to desire information on the subject. 





After all, perhaps, this is the best plan for the 
present. All who have undertaken to fill columns 
with educational matter, know how easy it is to do 
80 for a few issues ; but they also know how difficult 
it is to do so, week after week, and month after 
month, for years, so as to afford information, and at 
the same excite and gratify interest. And this is 
the case not merely in regard to educational, but to 
all professional or seientific periodicals, A few per- 
sons will read, not for general information or to 
gratify the desire to know “something of every 
thing,” but from a sense of duty to their calling, or 
the desire to keep pace with the science or the study 
to which they are allied. But the mass have no 
such sense of duty. They very soon conclude that 
they know enough of it, and will cease to read.— 
Thus the professional, or other exclusive periodical 
or column, looses, with its general interest,its gene- 
ral readers; and in the case of the column, the gene- 
ral editor soon finds he can make other use of it 
more satisfactory to his subscribers. 

Though such has been the history of nearly every 
attempt of the kind in the State, it is one of the 
best signs of the times for the cause of education, 
that editors are beginning, voluntarily, to devote a 
column to the schools, in the same way that they do 
to the Farm, or a corner to poetry and a page to 
the novelette. Itis a sign that the school has taken 
a permanent hold of the minds of the people, that 
their interest in it has been aroused, and that they 
desire, and will read information on the subject.— 
All this the general editor has discovered, and with 
the shrewdness of his calling, determined to meet 
and gratify. The result, then, though different from 
what was expected, promises to be largely beneficial. 


| Instead of educational departments, edited by pro- 


fessional teachers for a few months at a time, and 
subject to constant interruption and change, we shall 
now probably have a column or two expressly devo- 
ted to the interests of the schools, first occasionally, 
and soon permanently; and filled by the general edi- 
tor with such matter of a local interest as the Super- 
intendent and the teachers of the county shall fur- 
nish, or, in the absence of these, with such general 
matter as he can cull from his exchanges. This, 
though less professional than the plan originally 
proposed by the State Association, will at least be 
more reliably permanent, and, it may be, more in- 
teresting to the general reader, for the present. 

We do not wish to be understood as discounte- 
nancing the professional editing of the “ educational 
column.” Far from it. Where that can be effected, 
it will undoubtedly be the best arrangement. All 
that is intended, is, to indicate the direction the 
matter seems to be taking, under the ordinary rules 
and influences of society, and to draw encourage- 
ment even from the partial failure of a cherished 
project. 
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It may also be added, that wherever the educa-|competent men. Without these conditions, no col- 
tional column is found, whether filled by a profes-|lege or academy can take and maintain its proper 
sional teacher or the general editor, it would seem |rank, no matter what high-sounding titie, large 
to be the plain duty of the teachers of that county, | powers, or liberal donations, may be conferred by 
to encourage and support the papers containing it.|the Legislature. With these, success is certain 

In a future number, we shall give a list of all the | without, though it will be inreased and rendered 
newspapers in the State, exchanging with this Jour- | more permanent and prominent by, chartered rights. 
nal, that devote a portion of their columns, expressly,} In the portion of the address devoted to the Com- 
to the interests of Education. mon School system, several points command atten- 

In order to show the spirit with which this promi-|tion. The diversity of the system itself, as applica- 
sing department of labor, in the educational field, | ble to different classes of schools and localities, is 
is beginning to be performed, several pages of this no little remarkable:—these being, 1. Common 
number have been devoted to the insertion of arti-|Schools, as they are called, organized under the 
cles,—mostly original communications,—from the | general law, 2. Union Schools, under the Union 
educational columns in the county papers. Less | Free School law, 3. City Schools, 4. Schools under 
than seven years ago, when the first number of this |local acts, and 5. Schools also under special acts 
Journal was issued, one of its pages could not have |authorizing their whole support by taxation,—the 
been filled monthly, with all the educational matter |latter being, though few in number, the only really 
published in all the county papers of the State.— | free schools in the State. The diversity of the 
Now, it would be no difficult task to obtain matter, | source of support is also noticeable : a portion comes, 
—and good matter, too,— from the same sources, to |as with us, from taxation; a portion from a State 
occupy all its pages. So great has been the change | fund,—about equivalent in nature and amount to our 
and so rapid the progress. The articles now pre- | State appropriation ; in some districts a part comes 
sented have been selected,mainly,to represent various | also from a local fund arising from the sale of lands 
sections of the State; yet as compositions and as early granted for the support of schools ; while in 
exhibiting the improvement that has taken place in | all, except the few free districts exempted by special 


this department of mental effort, they are highly | act, each parent pays a “ rate-bill”—that is, tuition 
respectable. |money in proportion to the number of children he 
sends to school;—the amount derived from this 


|source being equal to about one-third the whole ex- 








THE NEW YORK SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

We give several pages of this number to the able Leper of the schools. 
description of the New York System of Education,| 1m contrast with this diversity of organization, 
as set forth in the address of Emerson W. Keyes, |operation and means, the massive, but beautiful 


Esq., the Deputy Superintendent of that State, de- | simplicity of our own State tystem, rises up in sym- 
livered before the New York Teachers’ Association. | | metrical grandeur before the m ind, and pre sents a 

There is much yaluable instruction in it; and, if 'plan, admitting of any addition required by the un- 
read contrastively with our own educational system, |¢@*ing wants of time as it rolls on, and therefore 


destined to generations and centuries of increas- 
jing efficiency. 
The brief remark in the address relative to. the 


its facts and its conclusions are extremely sugges- 
tive. 

Like many other well considered plans, the wis- | 
dom of the control by the Regents of the Univer- rape of $55,000 annually appropriated for the pur- 
sity, sought to be thrown around the Collegiate and | chase of library books for the districts, viz: that 
Academic system of the State, by her early legisla- #8 at present applied, “ thissum is most injudiciously 
tors onthe subject of education, n now plainly appears | ‘expended, "is buta repetiti on in substance, of what 
in the effects of the numerous instances of departure | ithe heads of the School Department in the State 
from it by subsequent and most improvident legis-|have before said, and but the result which practical 
lation. Colleges have been created and Academies ‘men have long felt must follow, from the attempt by 
spawned, till, as in other States, where a similar ‘the State to spread knowledge, by the indiscrimi- 





policy has been pursued, their standing and influ- 
ence have decreased in exact proportion with the 
growth oftheir number. A few, it is true, founded 
on a solid basis as to funds and local support, and 
established under the wise general law of 1787, are 
in a flourishing condition; but the majority show, 
by their meagre educational results, that literary 
speculations, like all other speculations, to be suc- 
cessful, must be based on actual need, have the re- 
quisite means of operation, and be conducted by 


nate scattering of books at public expense. 

Many other facts and conclusions of the Address 
will attract the reader’s attention; and to his con- 
sideration we must leave them. But it is to be re- 
gretted that time did not permit the author to des- 
cribe the means provided by New York, for the 
training of Teachers in her State Normal School, 
and the result of the many years of her experience 
in that essential branch of a public system. No 
part of the subject would have been more interes- 
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to state the results, it is to be hoped, does not pro- 
ceed from the same want of success, which has char- 
acterized her general library system. 

On the whole, an important benefit has been con- 
ferred upon the general cause of education, by the 
publication of this address, incomplete though the 
author admits it to be. If similar reviews of the 
systems of other common school States, were pre- 
pared, in the same spirit of plainness and truth, the 
effect could not but be beneficial. The perusal of 
the address settles that question; for no one can 
read it without concurring in opinion with the author, 
that the public school system of New York is “a 
noble heritage ;” and without joining in the hope 
that the blemishes he has so frankly and clearly ex- 
hibited, may be speedily removed. 





OBJECT LESSONS. 

The reader will find on another page, some speci- 
men lessons on Objects, from the Massachusetts 
Teacher. This subject is now strongly attracting 
the attention of all thinking and improving teach- 
ers; and the article alluded to will give a pretty 
good idea of the manner of drawing the child’s no- 
tice to the actual nature, and the most prominent 
qualities of the thing presented ;—beit a line or a 
letter, a book or an apple, a flower or a bird,—for 
every object cognizable by the senses is embraced 
in the teacher’s collection of materials for this foun- 
dation study. 

Without pretending to give instruction on this or 
any other branch of practical teaching, it may safely 
be laid down, that two things are requisite to suc- 
cess in the study of objects: 1. That the pupil be 
never taken out of his depth; and, 2. That the 
teacher always keep within his own. 

As to the first, there has been no more common 
error committed by teachers of all times and all 
grades, than that of measuring the learner’s progress 
and capacity by their own, and of supposing that 
what is simple and plain to themselves, is so, or is 
readily made so, to the child’s mind. Assuming, 
thus, that some simple principle or series of princi- 
ples or deductions is known to the learner, or con- 
tenting himself with a few brief and hasty words of 
explanation, the teacher passes or to some more 


difficult branch of the subject of study ;—unmindfal, | 


ting or instructive to other States ; and the omission 





study <f visible objects, then, as in the study of 
abstract ideas or principles, the beginning isto be at 
the beginning, and the simplest elements of form, 
‘color, composition, use, &c., are to be considered 
and made as familiar to the mind, as they already 
are to the eye ;—in other words, the mind is to be 
made to comprehend as plainly and as understand. 
ingly, as the eye sees, the hand feels, the tongue 
‘tastes, the nose smells or the ear hears. That 
and that alone is the great faculty of observation— 
intelligent observation,—to impart which, is the 
work of Object Lessons, and to possess which, is to 
be more than half educated. 

| But this can never be effected, if the learner be 
‘not always kept within the bounds of his own compre- 
|hension. By this we do not mean, that nothing un- 
intelligible to him should ever be presented to his 
mind. On the contrary, he should be made, as a 
finite and imperfect being, to know and feel that 
there are numerous matters, both in nature and re- 
|velation, that are incomprehensible to the loftiest 
‘intellects ; and that to believe that these exist, is a 
duty of his nature, while to submit to this kind of 
authoritative teaching is indispensable to the con- 
stitution and safety of society. What we do mean, 
is, that the learner is not to be made to comprehend 
and think with the teacher’s mind, as it were, but 
with his own, and to be made perfectly master of 
every step in his own mental progress, before taking 
the next. 

The other error alluded to—that of the teacher 
attempting to explain what he does not, himself, 
clearly comprehend, is not quite so frequent, but is 
no less fatal to true progress. The child never 
looses confidence in his teacher or respect for him, 
from being told that there are questions that he 
cannot answer. But respect and confidence never 
can long survive the attempt and the palpable fail- 
ure, to explain that which, by the very attempt, is 
admitted to be explicable. There is only one thing 
worse than this; and that is, the deliberate betrayal 
of the child’s confidence, by cheating him with a 
false solution. Than this, nothing can be more 
criminal, on the part of the teacher. 

It isan old saying, that “a child may ask ques- 
tions that a philosopher cannot answer.” True.— 
And this may occur in a course of Object Lessons ; 





if he be mistaken in his estimate of the pupil's ‘but when it does occur, the inability, and the cause 
knowledge of the point involved, that thenceforward | of the inability should be frankly stated. Still, in 
he leads him on groping in hopeless darkness. After | general, such a turn may very readily be given to 
losing the light at that point—after the breach of |the course of remark and investigation, as to keep 
that link in the chain, there can be no more of that |it within the bounds of the teacher’s powers, and 
self-reliant progress which is only based on a full| thus to increase and methodise the pupil’s store of 
knowledge of all that went before. There maybe a| knowledge, without detriment to the teacher's char- 
following—and apparently a successful following,—of | acter for learning. 

the teacher, but there is little real learning by the} Finally, other two things would seem to be indis- 


student; there may be memorized knowledge, but | pensable to success in this kind of instruction. The 
In the!one is, that the Teacher prepare at home, or at 


there can be little sound mental culture. 
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least previously, for every lesson. He should néver 
venture, hap-hazard, on the explanation of any 
object, however familiar. Ifhe do, no matter how 
promising it appear, he will soon find that, either it 
is not the fit topic for the particular state of mind 
of his class, or that he has not prepared himself to 
treat it in the manner required by that state; while 
some other topic, or even some other view or this 
one, would have been completely successful. So, 
in the second place, after full and careful considera- 
tion, he should not unalterably adhere to the routine 
of remark and illustration, of question and answer, 
pre-arranged for the occasion; but he should hold 
himself ready to make advantage of every fortunate 
or promising turn the lesson may take from the re- 
marks of the class, from some happpier illustrations | t 
presented by them, or any other circumstance man- 
ifestly capable of exciting more interest in them, 
while the same or even a greater amount of infor- 
mation is evolved. In a word, he is to put his 
mind in contact with their minds, and to follow them 
wherever they lead, so it be in the direction of truth | ¢ 
and progress, 

It may be added, that there is another and amost 
important department of instruction, which cannot 
but be greatly promoted by the habit of observation 
and disquisition imparted by the study of the nature 
of objects. We allude to practical moral instruction. 
The ciass or school thus habituated to the study of 
the nature and qualities of material things, may 
readily, by a skillful and faithful teacher, be made to 
apply this faculty of observation and appreciation 
to actions, and to their nature and results in a 
moral point of view, and to form and adopt proper 
views and conclusions as to questions of right and 
wrong in conduct. We look for this, as the best of 
all results from the power to view and estimate 
things as they are. This will not only furnish the 
teacher with that variety which is the spice of 
the school, as well as of life; but it will be adding 
the true salt, without which life itself will be without 
its savor. 

A sample of the scholars made by the system 
which loads the memory without arousing the mind 
to thought or observation, will be found in the fol- 
lowing extract from an exchange: 

A “CAPITAL SCHOLAR.” 

One little incident we must mention as illustrra- 
ting education by rote. Walking to church one 
Sunday in Skye, we were followed by a slip of a lad 
some ten or eleven years of age, who, on putting 
some questions to him, volunteered to name all the 
the capitals in Europe, which he did with marvel. 
ous dextvrity. From Europe he crossed to South 
America, and rattled out the names of the capitals 
with the accuracy of a calculating machine. From 





South America he started off to Asia, and finally 
brought up at Jeddo in Japan. 


We were rather 


sceptical as to the value of such acquirements—and 
indeed, as to the reality of any information having 
been conveyed to the lad’s mind by the formidable 
muster-roll of words that had been stuffed into his 
mouth, We therefore asked him: “Can you tell 
us the name of the island you live in?” 
withstanding his lore, he had not learned that he 
lived in the Isle of Skye. 
the fact, we requested the captain of the steamer to 
repeat the question in Gelic, but there was no Skye 
forthcoming. He knew the name of the parish,and 
all the capitals in the world, but not of the islaud 
he lived in. 


But not- 


To make quite sure of 


There being a schoolmaster present accidentally, 


we thought the occasion too good to be lost, to show 


he worthlessness of word-stuffing and ventured 


another question : “ Now my lad, you have given 
us the names of nearly all the capitals in the world: 
is a capital a man or a beast?” 
said the boy quite decisively. So much for words 
without understanding. 


“Tt’s a beast,” 


In the next school inspec- 
ion that boy will probably pass for a prodigy, and 


will figure in statistical reports as an example of 
what good education can do.—Glasgow Common- 
wealth, 





THOUGHTHS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, NO. 4. 


In the January number, the Editor commenced a 


series of articles on this subject, which was continu- 
ed in those of February and April. 
the pressure of engagements and a desire to give 
the columns of the Journal to other persons and 
more interesting matter, have interrupted the un- 
dertaking. But, as the thoughts themselves were 
of a fragmentary and unconnected character, it was 
not deemed either injurious to the topic or very 
trying on the reader’s patience, to suspend the 
series, till greater leisure should be at command, 
Circumstances now admitting of it, the subject is 
resumed, and will be continned, from time to time, 
till the end proposed in the first article is reached ; 
the purpose being to show that some of the great 
structural principles of our language have been vio- 
lated or neglected, by our own Grammarians. 


Since that time 


In the preceding number, the English was exhib- 


ited as comparatively without the pow r to modify 
the form of its words, by terminal changes, such as 


are so common in the Latin and other tongues of 
that family ; and the advantages actually derived 
from this supposed defect were atttempted to be 
shown, by exhibiting, for instance, the power and 
precision conferred upon it by its numerous prepo- 
sitions and auxiliary verbs,—the presence and ef- 
fect of which were claimed as distinctive and funda- 
mental elements of the language and of its grammar. 

To these characteristic peculiarities will now be 
added another: that of Punctuation. It is not, of 
course, meant that the use of points or pause marks, 
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is exclusively peculiar to our language; but it is |is promoted, instead of being weakened or marred 
asserted, that, while these aids to the sense have been thereby. This is mainly caused by the fact, that 
used, to a greater or less extent by all other langu- our tongue is characterized by an absence of accent 
ages, and more especially in modern times, they are | on the final syllable of its words—so great a fault 
indispensable to the English and all similarly con-,in the French ;—and by the other fact, that its vast 
structed languages. This arises from the fact, so| Wealth of words, enables the speaker to terminate 
often heretofore alluded to, that our words do not, as | his sentence with a blunt anglo saxon monosyllable, 
a general rule, show their force and offices in the| or to employ a rolling cadence of three or four syl- 
sentence by their termination or other modifications, ‘lables from the Latin or Greek, anglicised, however, 


but mainly by their place in the sentence ; and that | t° suit our peculiar law of modulation, and thus to 
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the bentences themselves and the members, even, of 
the same sentence, would, from the same cause, run 
into each other and into incomprehensible confusion, 
were there no expedient, independent of the mere 
form of the words, in use, to prevent such result.— 
That expedient, arising from and happily produced 
by the necessity of the case and in beautiful accord 
with the structure of the language, is Punctuation. 

Punctuation, in its full English sense, does not 
merely mean the use of an arbitrary set of printer’s 
marks, between sentences and members of sentences, 


to indicate how long the reader should halt, in read- | 


ing, with the eye, so as to get for himself the true 
sense of the passage, or pause with his voice, so 
as to convey it to others. It means much more. 
It applies to speaking as well as reading; and abso_ 
lutely prescribes the rests which the speaker is to 
make between the parts of his speech, and the into- 
nation or modulation of voice he is to give, so as to 
express the full idea, to his hearer. It is, in fact, 
the basis and chief part of elocution. 

It is unnecessary to insist on this point, or to show 
the indispensableness of punctuation to the convey- 
ance of the sense of our language. Almost every 
newspaper one takes up, has an instance of the ridicu- 
lous effect upon the meaning of words, produced by 
the omission of a point or stop from the right place, 
or its insertion at the wrong. In fact, the true 
sense of the words used is so wholly dependent upon 
the right use of the pause marks, that punctuation 
is beginning, at length, to force its way into the 
Grammars, as a fundamental element of the science; 
and now, instead of a half page being devoted to the 
topic at the end of the book, it iscommencing to be 
treated as an important and essential branch of the 
subject. 

While considering the nature and the necessity of 
punctuation, thus viewed, to the expression of the 
sense of a paragraph, it is also interesting and beau- 
tiful to perceive the adaptation of the language to 
this its own law. No language admits of freer or 
more graceful modulation of the voice, than the 
English. Not only is every change of sense and in 
the grammatical construction, marked by a pause, 
but it is beautified by an inflexion of the voice; so 
that a musical cadence—so to speak—may be pro- 
duced almost at the speaker’s will; and if this be 
done with skill, the conveyance of the true sentiment 


‘suit the sound to the sense. 

In this connexion, it may also be stated, that the 
dignity and graceful effect of the gestures used by 
‘orators in the English language, is as remarkable, 
as is the entire absence of violent gesticulation and 
| stimace. May not this be owing to the fact, that 
pee pauses and the modulations of the voice, so 
imperatively required by the nature of our language, 
‘and so happily in accordance with its structure, are 
\sufficient of themselves fully and easily to convey 
the speaker’s meaning, without resort to those grim- 
aces and gestucilations which characterize some 
other nations? 

In short, however we consider the subject of punc- 
tuation—the starting point in our elocution,—it as- 
sumes the rank of a fundamental principle in the 
Grammar of our language, and should have its place 
and its due consideration in the text-books of that 
science; aye, and near the beginning of those 
books. It will not do to treat of it in a book by 
itself, to be conned over by the advanced student, 
after his organs have been hardened into error by 
|the neglect or the violation, in early youth, of its 
rules, which are also nature’s rules. Who ever heard 
the child ask a question without a plain rising inflec- 
tion of the voice, or make a complaint to its mother 
without that falling tone which tells of sorrow and 
pain? It is, of course, not expected or designed that 
the whole art of elocution should be prefixed to every 
Grammar. But it would seem to be mere justice to 
the language, and to the youth of the land who are 
to use it, that the principles of this part of it should 
be taught and their practice insisted on, while the 
organs are yet in a condition most readily to master 
and longest to retain them, for life practice. 





Book Notices. 


AnatytTic Grammar of the English Language, for the 
use of Schools. By I. H. Nutting, A. M., M. D., Prin- 
cipal of Mount Hollis Seminary, 112 pages, 18 mo. 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston, 1858. 


This is an attempt, and so far as our examination ena- 
ables us to decide, a very promising attempt, to commence 
with the learner at the very rudiments of the laws which 
regulate the use of words, and lead him on, inductively, by 
a combination of the etymological, the syntactical and the 
analytical processes, to aknowledge of the true principles of 
Grammar. But simplify the science, and gradually induce 








on the learner as you may, from step to step, the question 
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yet remains, whether you are to impart those principles-com- 
pletely to the mere child and fully impress them on his 
mind; especially that class and view of them which are 
presented by what may be called logical analysis? In oth- 
er words, whether the almost infant mind is sufficient to 
cope with and admit those Principles? The author of this 
work thinks it is; and we are free to say that we have seen 
no work better adapted to the difficult task, than his. 

Youtn’s History of the Unirep Srares. Designed for 
intermediate classes in public and private schools. By 
James Monreirn, author of School Geographies, 88 p. 
Square 8 vo. with numerous plates and maps. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, 1858. 

This is one of the numerous class of works in question 
and answer, for beginners in history ; and it is one of the 
best of its class. The illustrations are numerous, appropri- 
ate and beautiful. At the end there are twenty pages of 
biographical sketches of distinguished characters in our his- 
tory. This is a very valuable and interesting part of the 
work; which on the whole is clear, methodical and reliable 
in its arrangement and statement. 

Tue JuvenrLe Specter, or Speller’s new Manual: con- 
taining rules for spelling, &c., with a large collection of 
the most difficult words in the English Language, correctly 
spelled, pronounced and defined. Arranged in easy Les- 
sons for Intermediate Classes. 12 mo. 168 pages. By 
W. W. Smita, author of “ Juvenile Definer,” &c. A. | 
S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1858. 

This is a good book for such pupils in the art of spel- 
ling as think while they learn. This, of course, places it 
in the hands of “‘ intermediate classes,”’—for whose use it is 
expressly designed. The rules are plainly stated and well 
arranged; the definitions, or rather explanations of the 
words, plain and intelligible; the collection of difficult 
words full and instructive ; and the words of similar sound 
(on the plan of Hazen,) very useful and suggestive. 

A Practicat GuipE To Enciisu Pronunciation, for the 
use of schools. By E. G. Stearn, A. M. 18 mo. 55 
pages. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston, 1858. 

ALPHABETICAL RecITATION List, to accompany the Pro- 
nouncing Guide,—18 mo. 55 pages—same Author and 
Publishers. 

The design of the author is to give the correct pronuncia- 
tion of words in common use, and about whose sound 


Newton Wells, Esq., in the chair; Mr. S. S. McCartney, 
Recording Secretary ; Mr. Robert Bridgens, Treasurer, and 
Mr. W. C. Cress, Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. Berry stated the object of the meeting, and the great 
practical importance of the Institute. 

Mr. W. C. Cress, exhibited his method of teaching read- 
ing. He is not in favor of learning rules. 

Afternoon.—The roll was called and each member present 
responded to his name, by giving some appropriate senti- 
ment. 

Mr. H. R. Jacobs in intellectual Arithmetic, afte: some 
preliminary remarks on the importance of the topic in ques- 
tion, and how it should be taught, organized a class, and 
exhibited his method of teaching this important and indis- 
pensible branch of education, which proved very interesting 
and highly instructive. 

Best method of teaching Declamation, was then ably dis- 
cussed by Messrs. McCartney, Berry, Cress, Jacobs, Calder- 
wood and Bailey. 

J. S. Bailey, on Geography, thought that the proper place 
was to start at some small thing—something practical—ci- 
ting instances ; stating that it is usual to make the starting 
point beyond comprehension. He thought little children 
should not be told of things sublime, but taught plain, sim- 
ple facts. He would begin to teach at home. Did not be- 
lieve in wading through seas to arrive at islands. This 
method proved very interesting, and satisfied all that Mr. 
Bailey’s mode was an excellent one. 

Corporal Punishment was then discussed by Messrs. G. 
G. Cress, Jacobs, Calderwood, Loveland, Wells, Bailey and 
Miss Hughes. The speakers entered into the subject with 
the proper spirit, and did it ample justice. 

Evening.—Mr. Berry addressed the audience in his usual 
animated style, on the subject of ‘The several duties of 
Parents, Teachers and Pupils.’’ 

S. S. McCartney delivered an address on ** The Educa- 
tional Profession and the Teacher,” and a copy was reques- 
ted for publication; after which, Miss T. Hughes read an 
essay on the cultivation of “ Human Mind.” She did am- 
ple justice to the subject, and the clear and efficient manner 
in which she delivered it, reflects great honor upon her. A 
copy was solicited for publication. 





authors are generally agreed, yet which are habitually mis- 
pronounced. Of this class he gives about five thousand ; 
and his rules and principles, as set forth in an introduction 
of 12 pages, show much thought and familiarity with the 


subject. The works will be useful to Teachers as well as 


pupils. 


Boox-Kererrne, by Single and Double Entry. For Schools } 
and Academies ; adapted to Payson, Dunton & Schribner’s | 


System of Penmanship. By L. B. Hanarorp, A. M. & 
J. W. Payson. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston, 1858. 


This work seems to present a system of Book-keeping as 
full and complete as could be embraced in a book of the 
size. The examples are engraved beautifully, in imitation 
of manuscript, and the directions and explanations are 
methodical and perspicuous, 





Gducational Sotieties. 
SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 





CLINTON COUNTY. 
In pursuance of a call by J. H. Berry, County Superin- 
tendent, the teachers of Chapman, with a number from ad- 
joining townships, convened at Youngwomanstown, June 
24th, 1858. 


Mr. Jacobs made a highly instructive address on Astron- 
|omy. 
Friday Morning.—Mr. Berry took up the subject of 
| Punctuation. Orthography by Mr. J. M. Stafford. 

| 8.8 M°’Cartney delivered a lecture on the importance of 
| Phonography and Phonotopy. W. C. Cress took up Writ- 
ten Arithmetic; after some introductory remarks, which 
| were highly entertaining and very instructive, he proceeded 
to give practical illustrations of his method of teaching this 
important branch of mathematics; commencing at the 
ground principles of the science, he reviewed the several 
elementary principles, and finally proceeded to the more 
abstruse principles of the topic in question, such as the 
Cube-Root, &c. He illustrated the Cube-Root by use of 
blocks. 

Mr. 8. S. M’Cartney, also illustrated his method of ex- 
plaining to a class the Cube-Root, by means of the blocks. 
He does not call into requisition the 300 and the 30, as given 
in our Arithmetics ; but illustrates it altogether on analyti- 
cal principles. 

Afternoon.-- Mr. J. E. Calderwood took English Gram- 
mar. Messrs. Jacobs, Wells, Stafford and Cress, also spoke 
briefly on the subject. 
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Method of teaching the Alphabet by G. G. Cress. This 
method is an admirable one. 

The question, ‘“‘ Should schools be daily opened by prayer,” 
was discussed with much animation by Messrs. Loveland, 
D. Calderwood, Berry, Bailey, J. E. Calderwood, Wells, 
W. C. Cress, 8. S. M’Cartney, G. G. Cress, Jacobs, Willcot 
and Spafford. The question was carried in the affirmative 
by a large majority. 

*¢ How long should small pupils be confined to the school 
room,” by D. P. Baird. The speaker thought small pupils 
should not be confined to the school-room six hours per day. 
He was in favor of giving frequent recesses, as too close 
confinement is injurious to health, and very materially im- 
pedes their progress. He thought it better, by far, that they 
should roam over those green hills, a part of the six hours, 
and learn lessons from nature’s great page, than to be 
cooped up in a close, uncomfortable house, with their feet 
dangling in the air—impairing their health, and thus pre- 
paring themselves for immature graves. 

A lecture on the Tellurian, by R. B. Jacobs. 

Evening.—Mr. Hartman was called to the stand, and re- 
sponded in a very able and satisfactory manner, referring to 
the utility of Teachers’ Institutes, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of teachers. 

Newton Wells, Esq., made some brief, but interesting re- 
marks, in reference to ‘“* Female Teachers” being compen- 
sated for their labors in the school-room. 


Mr. Jacobs, on Physiology, was very edifying and instruc- 
tive. 

Mr. W. C. Cress, on the “ Origin and progress of the 
County Superintendency,” reverted back to the dark and 
unlovely condition of schools in Pennsylvania, prior to the 
origin of the County Superintendency; and contrasted the 
schools of that time with those of the present day, showing 
clearly and conclusively, the great and innumerable advan- 
tages of the latter over those of the former. The speaker 
proved clearly to every unprejudiced mind, that the Superin- 
tendency is the great arm-bearer—the noble champion of 
this great and glorious system of common schools—-the sys- 
tem of which every one worthy the name of a Pennsylva- 
nian, is proud to boast. We only regret that some of those 
‘old fogies*? who oppose the system of common schools, 
and the County Superintendency, were not present to hear 
the address. 

J. 8. Baily, Esq., on “The Common School System.”— 
His address was an excellent one. 

Mr. Berry then made some brief remarks to the teachers, 
by way of urging them on to a more faithful discharge of 
the duties resting upon them. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Hartman. Adjourned to convene 


again at Drury’s Run, at the call of the President. 

The following preamble and resolutions were offered and 
passed : 

Wuereas, We believe that Teachers’ Institutes, and 
Educational Meetings in general, have a great influence in 
forwarding the cause of education, and of impelling parents, 
teachers, and all others interested in the cause, to greater 
exertions and energy ; thereby promoting the present happi- 
~ and future prosperity and glory of our couutry ; there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That we regard the organization of a Teachers’ 
Institute, in the upper districts of Clinton couuaty, as an 
omen of better times, and as a forerunner of great good to 
the common schools. 

Resolved, That declamations and school exhibitions, to be 
made useful and profitable, as well as entertaining, should 
be composed to a great extent of original matter. 

Resolved, That we recommend the introduction of Hol- 


brook’s School Apparatus and Pelton’s Out-line Maps, into 
all our schools. — 
Resolved, That we deem the recent attempt to abolish the 
separate office of State Superintendency, and reunite it with 
another department, to be highly reprehensible, and in direct 
antagonism to the interest of our common school system. 
Resolved, That in the Hon. H. C. Hickok, our worthyand 
efficient State Superintendent, we have a man who faith- 
fully discharges his duties, and whom we delight to honor. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
The fall session of the Institute was held at Evansburg, 
situated on the south shore of the beautiful Conneaut lake, 
the largest in Pennsylvania. Though in a section of the 
county where are few teachers, yet the interest has steadily 
increased, and the confidence of the people at large, has 
been triumphantly vindicated. The purpose for which the 
meetings are held, and the plans which are presented for 
securing the best results in the schools, the anxiety mani- 
fested by those who gave instruction and took the lead in 
exercises of the Association, for the future success of the 
teachers assembled, were regarded with favor, and with the 
expression of the warmest thanks, by those who had for- 
merly looked upon Institutes with indifference, because of 
ignorance of the real design in holding them. No institute 
in this respect, has ever been more successful in the county. 
We do not propose, in the following sketch, to give you 
a full account of the proceedings ; but a few of the leading 
features, by which you may gather the spirit of the whole. 
Instruction was given in each of the branches pursued in 
our common schools, besides some higher branches. At the 
close of each lesson given by the teacher, a little time was 
given for relating the experience in teaching that branch, 
by those who had met with signal success. We thus had 
brought together, all the best methods practised by the most 
successful teachers, and the young and untried, had the ad- 
vantage of the ripest experience. 


A new feature was introduced into the exercises, which 
has never before been practised by any institute ever held 
in the county. Prof. Bates, the Superintendent, announced 
at the first meeting, that he was desirous of securing a class 
of ten or twelve boys and girls, who had never studied 
Grammar, that he might show to the teachers, the manner 
in which he would instruct beginners in that science. He 
was thus enabled, not only to give his theory, but he actu- 
ally put it into practice, and demonstrated the manner of 
doing it. The same course was successfully pursued by Mr. 
Compton in Orthography. The Institute thus becomes a 
source of great practical usefulness. 


There were several animated discussions held during the 
session, which resulted in the development of many import- 
ant facts, and the confirmation of many sound opinions.— 
The question, Resolved, that scholars should be kept in 
school, and made to obey the regulations of the teacher, was 
very ably debated. Prof. Merriman said that the idea was 
wrong, that if a scholar was unwilling to obey, that he 
should be turned away from the school, and thus deprived 
of that training which he, perhaps, more than any other 
member of the school needed. He should be compelled to 
remain and be submissive. The teacher should be the ma- 


jority in school. He might, in some cases, be justified in 


using corporal punishment, to subdue a disobedient scholar, 
but he would, in general, prefer to turn an unruly scholar 
from school, rather than resort to harsh means. 

Mr. Congdon agreed with the former speaker in the spirit 
of his remarks, though he might differ in some minor points, 





He had great faith in the moral influence of the teacher. 
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Mr. Robinson mentioned some of the difficulties in ad- 
ministering corporal punishment, but he believed that the 
teacher should be the majority in a school. 

Prof. Bates said, that the spirit of the resolution was cor- 
rect. The scholar is sent to school to receive discipline, and 
the idea is a pernicious one, that he should be sent away if 
there happen to be a difference between him and the teach- 
er. The task of subduing the disobedient, is one in which 
some fail, and others become involved in troubles scarcely 
less disastrous. His success, in thierespect, depends much 
upon his preserving, under all circumstances, an even tem- 
per. A lesson may be learned from Mr. Rarey’s treatment 
of the horse. Under all circumstances he is himself. The 
most vicious horse never overcomes his patience. The 
speaker recommended, that the teacher reserve cases of 
punishment till after school. After all have departed, and 
the disobedient scholar is left alone with his teacher, will 
usually come to terms without a resort to punishment. 

The question was also debated, Resloved, that scholars 
should be encouraged to tell at home what occurs at school. 

Mr. Robinson said, that he should decide the question by 
the emphatic monosyllable “‘ yes.”” He believed that the 
parents should know what was going on at school, and that 
they should question their children. Parents would thus 
manifest their interest, and would know how the school 
was managed, information, which, if they did not visit the 
school, they would not otherwise get. 


Mr. Compton argued in the negative. He thought it 
would encourage tatling and telling tales out of school.— 
When he was a boy and got flogged at school, he had it re- 
peated if he went home and told of it. He thought that 
this spirit, of telling of every little thing that happened at 
school, and the parents encouraging them in it, would prove 
to be pernicious to the school. 

Mr. Montgomery said, that parents should make a dis- 
tinction between the different kinds of information which 
their children brought from the school. If the reports were 
favorable, and the scholars seemed pleased with the school, 
and talked about what they were learning, they should be 
encouraged; but, if they were finding fault, and reported 
evil tidings, their talk should be received with a great deal 
of caution. 

Prof. Bates said, that we should be governed, in deciding 
this question, entirely by the use which parents are disposed 
to make of the information which their children bring home. 
If they use the information for the purpose of keeping alive 
a strife in the district, and tu favor or break down the teach- 
er, according as he may join this or that interest, then he 
would not favor the spirit of the resolution. But if the 
purpose of the parents be to inspire their children with con- 
fidence in their teacher, and to awaken an interest in the 
studies pursued, then we cannot encourage our children to 
talk too much about their school. 

Lectures.—The lecture on Monday evening was delivered 
by Prof. Bates, on the Common Schools of Crawford county. 
In his introduction, he remarked to the citizens, that the 
teachers had come to hold an Institute among them. We 
have not come to advocate the raising of teacher’s wages, 
but to enable them the better to earn what they do get.— 
He spoke of the disrespect which formerly existed towards 
school-houses, the absence of taste in selecting sites for 
them, the miserable seating, and want of ventilation, which 
almost universally prevailed. With this view, he contras- 
ted the structures which are now being reared. He compli- 
mented, in the highest terms, the spirit which now prevails 


in the county, for building good houses. Beaver township 
built, during the last year, nine new school-houses. Al- 
most every township is building two and three a year.— 
Cambridge has only one more to build, when it will have 
all nice new school-houses. Regard is paid to selecting the 
best spots for locating them ; they are built from approved 
models ; the furniture is fitted for health and convenience ; 
and an acre is secured in most cases, for play ground, never 
less than half an acre. He stated that the building tax, last 
year for the county, was $11,884.36, which, considering 
that it is principally raised in rural districts, is highly credi- 
table for a year of financial difficulty. 

lje remarked, that the soil of Crawford county was one 
of great fertility, the means of communication with the 
great cities was good. We only need industry and intelli- 
gence to become highly prosperous. The common school is 
eminently calculated to diffuse intelligence. The people 
should be willing to make sacrifices, and pay cheerfully their 
taxes, in order to secure it. He closed his remarks, by re- 
ferring to some faults with which teachers are chargeable, 
and urged upon them the necessity of their correction.— 
The lecture occupied an hour and a half in its delivery, and 
was listened to with marked attention. 


The lecture on Tuesday evening, was delivered by Prof. 
Merriman, Principal of the Normal School, at Edinboro, on 
the Common School System and its needs. He said that the 
school system of Pennsylvania was the pride of the State, 
and challenged comparison with any other. But it cannot 
produce the results which all desire, unless those who are 
engaged in administrating it, are alive to their duties. 


Directors have not been sufficiently careful in selecting 
their teachers. He said that directors had frequently ap- 
plied to him for teachers, and the question had never been 
asked, is he competent, but is he cheap? The dollar! the 
dollar! ! is the great object which fills the vision of too many 
who undertake to perform the duties of school director. 

The teacher, too, needed a better preparation for the dis- 
charge of his duties. He should have a thorough and pro- 
fessional training; and for this purpose he advocated the 
establishment of Normal Schools, where are model classes, 
so that teachers should not only learn the theory, but should 
acquire the practice of their profession. He alluded, in con- 
clusion, to the efforts which had been made at Edinboro for 
the founding of the Normal School there for this district. 

The lecture on Wednesday evening, was delivered by 
Rev. E. B. Fairchild, on Forming the Habits of Scholars.— 
After an appropriate introduction, he read the following re- 
gulations which had been adopted in a certain school in 
Boston, and made copious comments upon each : 

*¢ Boys are required to scrape their feet on the scraper, 
and to wipe them on every mat they pass over on their way 
to the school-room ; to hang their hats, caps, overcoats, &c., 
on the hooks appropriated to them, respectively, by loops 
prepared for the purpose; to bow gracefully and respect- 
fully, on entering and leaving the school-room—if the teach- 
er be present ;—to take their places immediately on entering, 
to make no unnecessary noise, within the walls of the build- 
ing, at any hour whatever; to keep their persons, clothes 
and shoes clean;—to carry and bring their books in a 
satchel ;—to quit the neighborhood of the school, in a quiet 
and orderly manner, immediately on being dismissed; to 
present a pen by the feather end, a knife by the handle, a 
book with the right side upward to be read by the person 
receiving it; to bow on presenting or receiving anything; 





to stand while speaking to a teacher; to keep all books 
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clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged ; to deposit 
in their appropriate places, all slates, pencils, &c., found on 
the floor, and put them in their appropriate places; to be 
accountable for the condition of the floor nearest their own 
desks or seats; to be particularly quiet and diligent when- 
ever the teacher is called out of the room; and to promote, 
as far as possible, the happiness, welfare and improvement 
of others.” 

Under the head of Prohibitions are the following: 

** No boy to throw pens, paper, or anything whatever, on 
the floor, or out at the window; to spit on the floor; to 
mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfigure, injure, or 
defile any portion of the school-house, or anything connec- 
ted with it; to meddle with the contents of another’s desk, 
or unnecessarily to open and shut his own; to use a knife 
in school without permission ; to quit the school-room at 
any time, without leave; to pass noisily or upon the run, 
through the school-room or entry; to play at paw-paw, any 
where, or at any game in the school-house; to retain mar- 


use any profane or indelicate language ; to nick-name any 
one; to indulge in eating or drinking in school; to waste 
school hours by unnecessary talking, laughing, playing, 
idling, standing up, gazing around, or otherwise calling off 
the attention of others ; to throw stones, snow-balls, and 


other missiles about the streets ; to strike, kick, or otherwise | 


annoy his associates or others; in fine, to do nothing that 
the law of love forbids—that law which requires us to do 
to others as we should think right that they should do to us.’ 

The closing lecture of the Institute, was delivered by 
Rev. John Barker, DD., President of the Allegheny Col- 
lege, on “* The Moral elevation of the Teaclers’ Profession.” 
He regretted that he was prevented from being present du- 
ring the whole week, but he could say with Webster, in 


speaking of the Great Revolution, “we can at least give’ 


them a cheer.”? The teacher should feel a pride in his pro- 
fession, what the French call Esprit du corps, The teacher 
should realize that he is to work upon a material that is 
immortal. 


The speaker referred to those great names in Greek his- 
tory, who have exerted so important an influence on all 
subsequent time ; and said that we could claim companion- 
ship with them. He closed his lecture with some remarks 
on the spirit of companionship and brotherhood, which the 
teacher should cultivate with his brother teacher. For this 
purpose he should attend the Teachers’ Institute. 

There was between sixty and seventy upon the roll, in 
attendance upon the Institute, and in the evening thechurch 
in which it was held was well filled. The model class in 
Grammar, under the charge of Prof. Bates, made astonish- 
ing progress, and at the end of the week they could parse 
almost any word in a simple sentence. 


At the close of the Institute, the following resolutions 
were passed : 


Resolved, That we commend the spirit manifested by the 
people in the various sections of the county, in supporting 
schools of a high grade, for the speciad improvement of 
teachers and the more advanced scholars of the common 
schools, when the latter are not in session. 


Resolved, That the manner in which the present County 
Superintendent has discharged his duties as such, has con- 
ferred honor upon the office, and greatly promoted the edu- 
cational interests of the county. 

Resolved, That the order of the State Superintendent, re- 
quiring the County Superintendents to annul all permanent 
certificates previously given, is a step that the professional 
teacher should hail with pleasure, inasmuch as the old cer- 


| 





tificate was degraded by being granted, in some counties, to 
all who applied. 

Resolved, That male and female teachers should receive 
the same wages for performing the same labors. 

Resolved, That the success of schools, does not depend 
wholly upon teachers, and that we even deem it possible, 
for good teachers to fail of securing the great object for 
which they labor. 

Resolved, That every school in Crawford county sheuld 
be provided with a standard dictionary. 

Resolved, That we extend an expression of gratitude to 
the various speakers, who have so ably addressed us during 
the present session of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty thanks to the citi- 
zens of Evansburg, for the cordial sympathy with which 
we have been received. 

Joun B. Compton : 
R. E. ASHLEY, ‘ Secretaries. 


M’KEAN COUNTY. 
The Fourth annual session of the M’Kean County Teach- 
ers’ Institute was held at Smethport, commencing on 
Monday, Oct. 8th, 1858, under the care of the County Su- 


|perintendent, and continued one week. The number in 
bles won in play; to whittle about the school-houses ; to | 





attendance was larger than at any former session, and the 
exercises passed off in a very pleasant and instructive 
manner. 

The various branches taught in the Common School were 
taken up in order, the difficult points explained, and espe- 
cial instruction given in the methods of teaching and ex- 
plaining them to children. The old and new methods of 
teaching were presented, and the great advantage of the 
improved systems plainly presented to teachers. 

Able and experienced teachers were present and assisted 
in conducting the exercises. Amongthem were J. K. Har- 
FEY, Cot. Crane, H. D. S—Eety, Warren Cow tes, Esq., 
Prof. Kenyon, of Alfred Academy, J. F. Crone, and oth- 
ers. The evening lectures by J. K. Haffey, Prof. Kenyon, 
W. W. Brown, and H. D. Seely, were all of them choice 
and able productions, and reflect great credit upon their 
authors. Many valuable truths were thus presented to the 
teachers, and much valuable instruction given. The sub- 
ject of Prof. Kenyon’s Lecture was the Common School, 
and we trust that his labors were not lost upon the teach- 
ers and parents who heard it. It was truly a master-piece. 
The greatest unanimity of feeling prevailed throughout the 
entire session, and every one present evinced a desire to 
become—not merely ‘‘ school keepers””—but thorough 
teachers, worthy of the noble profession they have chosen. 
All, or very nearly all of the good teachers of the County 
were present and availed themselves of its benefits, and we 
believe not one of the number will willingly be absent from 
its future meetings. 

We give below the list of members for the benefit of 
School Directors in selecting teachers for the winter schools : 


Samuel R. Beckwith, Imilda Youngs, Sarah Windsor, 
Diana Cook, Esther A. Windsor, Mary Gray, Clara Med- 
bury, Olive Irons, Julia McCoy, Ann Bishop, Ellen McCoy, 
Eliza R. Guthrie, Mary A. Holmes, Smethport; W. R. 
Barrett, Matilda Ripley, Sarah Strong, Adelia Barrett, 
Emma Pelton, Francis F. Hall, Martha A. Pratt, James 
Hussey, Hannah McElwee, Keating; C. T. Davidson, 
Wirt, N. Y.; E. N. Howard, J. K. Haffey, T. M. Clark, 
Maynard Ingalsby, Helen M. Read, Abbie E. Edson, E. A. 
Hayter, Eliza Drake, Martha Deiter, Mary DeGolier, 
Sebria Freeman, M. F. Ingalsby, Mary E. Freeman, Brad- 
ford; Phebe Cummings, Polly Butterfield, Hannah Simpson, 
Sarah J. Simpson, Fronie Barnaby, Orsavilla Moore, J. F. 
Cone, Liberty ; Jane C. Comes, Norwich; J. F. Chadwick, 


Sophia Freeman, Mary E. Beers, Nell Ensign, Rufus Lu- 
core, Samuel B. Lucore, Shippen, Miami Davis, Phebe 
Davis, Norwich ; Elizabeth Dimock, Cuba, N. Y.; Mary 
Benson, Sharon, Potter Co. Pa.; Rosana Sizer, Po 

M. F. Bond, 8. O. Tenny, Lafayette; Lucy Garlic, Ham- 
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lin; Hannah E. Merreck, Fanny H. Merreck, Ceres ; Mary 
A. Coon, Annin Creek; Lucina Conover, Sugar Creek, Pa. 
Wm. H. Curtis, L. Curtis, Smethport ; Sarah J. Thompson, 
Otto; Charles P. Rice, Eden; A. E. Phalin, Friendship, 
N. Y. 
MIFFLIN COUNTY. 
On Monday, Sep. 20th, 1858, a numer of teachers met in 


the McVeytown Academy, for the purpose of holding an 


Institute which continued in session one week. The exer- | 


cises were opened with prayer by A. D. Hawn, Co. Supt., 
who tnen made a stirring appeal to the teachers to attend 
all the sessions of the Institute promptly and regularly. 

Some instructions on Penmanship were then given by 8. 
Z. Sharp. 

In the afternoon, Prof. F. A. Allen, of West Chester, Pa. 
arrived, who assisted by Mr. Hawn, conducted the exercises 
afterwards in a very efficient manner. Examples in Phil- 
osophy were given by Mr. Hawn, and explained by the 
teachers. Lectures on school government were delivered 
in which vocal music was highly recommended in schools. 

Grammar and Geography were discussed at length, while 
Mental and Written Arithmetic were taken up each day, 
numerous examples solved, and difficult points explained.— 
The evenings were spent in Lectures by Prof. F. A. Allen, 
on * The early and present conditions of the public schools;” 
G. W. Elder, Esq., ** Education ;”? Rev. D. D. Clarke, 
*¢ Influence of Teachers’ Institutes ;?? Prof. T. Chamberlin, 
“ The Teachers’ Profession ;” J. A. McKee related his ex- 
perience in teaching, which was quite amusing. On Friday, 
Dr. Lambert of New York, exhibited a model of the human 
body to the teachers, giving a highly instructive lecture on 
Physiology. 

More than seven eighths of all the teachers in the county 
were present, which is a large increase over last year’s 
Institute. 

In justice to the citizens of McVeytown we must also 
state, that they showed great interest taken by favoring us 
with their presence at all our exercises, and by entertaining 
the teachers in the most hospitable manner ; some ata short 
distance from town taking the teachers with them to their 
homes and bringing them back in their carriages. 

At the close of the session, the following resolutions were 
offered and adopted : 

Resolved, That we are more than ever convinced of the 
utility of Teachers’ Institutes, as a most efficient means for 
improving teachers and thereby advancing the interests of 
Education, and hope the next Institute will find every teach- 
er in the county in attendance. 

Resolved, That we will earnestly endeavor to discharge 
our duties faithfully in our respective localities, the coming 
winter, and for this purpose cordially invite the co-operation 
of parents and directors. 

solved, That we have the most implicit confidence in the 
excellence of our present School System; and that our 
County Superintendent, A. D. Hawn, merits our sincere 
thanks for his untiring efforts to faithfully discharge the 
duties of his office. 


The usual resolution of thanks to instructors aud the cit- 
izens of McVeytown were then passed. 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 


The annexed Address was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Graeff before the Schuylkill Co. Teachers’ Institute, the 
proceedings of which were published in the October No. of 
this Journal :— 

It has been made my agreeable duty, in behalf of the 
citizens of Pinegrove, to welcome the members of our County 
Institute to the hospitalities of our hearths and homes—not 
because we feel flattered with the selection you have made 
of our mountain home, for holding your sessions, but be- 
cause of the magnitude of the interests committed to your 
charge, as the Education of the Youth of our country. 


In obedience to the urgent solicitations of your efficient 
Principal, who would receive no derial, either on the score 
of leisure, or the engrossing and harrassing cares of busi- 
ness, Ihave thrown together a few very hasty and crude 
ideas, on ** The Dignity of the Profession of a Teacher, with 
“s qualifications necessary to discharge the duties growing out 
of it.” 

There was a time, when even in this glorious old Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the Teacher was regarded as 
a mere hireling; when ignorance pointed its finger at him, 
}and purse-proud brainless vanity curled the lip; when a 
mere school-master was only fit to eat the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man’s table. But, thanks to a higher degree 
of civilization and refinement, his office, with the grave re- 
sponsibilities which cluster around it, is beginning to be ap- 
preciated. 

It is acknowledged now, by the common consent of man- 
kind, that “ Knowledge is Power ;” that those who plant 
the germs of that power in the minds of the young, wield 
an influence on the rising generation, second only to the 
mothers of our country. 

If we measure the dignity of an office by the responsi- 
bilities it involves, then we place the profession of the Teach- 
er next to that of the Ministry only. The physician has an 
important office—when the wasting hand of disease pros- 
trates the physical system, he comes, a messenger of joy, 
to staunch the wound, arrest the destroyer’s progress, and 
restore health. But thé faithful Teacher, imbued with the 
dignity of his calling, takes the youthful intellect—in the 
morning of its existence—in its first imperfect volitions— 
weak and debilitated—prescribes that mental regimen which 
will give it a vigorous youth, and prepare it for a robust 
manhood. The one alleviates present suffering, whilst the 
other prescribes not only for present wants, but draws out 
the latent promise for the illimitable, indestructible future. 

The lawyer and judge have positions of influence and 
power—the one, if influenced by the honest dictates and not 
the perversion of law, will bring the treasures of his intel- 
lect to elucidate the right—whilst the other, holding the 
scales of justice, becomes the arbiter of life and death while 
pronouncing the decisions of justice. But the faithful Teach- 
er has the power of implanting principles in the minds of 
his scholars, which will exert a controlling influence on the 
man, when the lawyer’s plea and the judge’s decree are 
forgetten. Hence, Martin Luther, in the maturity of his 
power—when his quickening voice aroused a slumbering 
world—when his mind, like the oeean, had added to its own 
boundlessness from every domain of Jearning—with a will 
that quailed not, though every tile on the house-top were a 
devil—said, with all the triumphs of his life before him, that 
if he had not been a Preacher, he would have been a Teach- 
er, as affording the greatest field of usefulness 

It was not a vain boast of a distinguished infidel, after 
endeavoring to disseminate his principles, that if he had the 
education of a single generation of children, then, and not 
until then, could he make a nation of infidels. 

The power of the Teacher is acknowledged, most signifi- 
cantly, in monarchial countries, where the State makes pro- 
vision for the instructions of the Royal Family, by making 
the Teacher a representative of the nation’s faith. 

And the reason for all this becomes perfectly apparent.— 
|The Teacher takes the child in the forming period of its 
existence, when the mind is most susceptible to impressions, 
when the pulse beats high and imagination wreathes the 
future in rainbow hues, and plants the germs of the future 
|man and woman. He scatters the seed of a prolific harvest, 
and on him will depend, in a great measure, whether it will 
be a harvest of honor and glory, or of infamy and shame.— 
And if we graduate True Dignity by the responsibilities it 
involves, the power it confers, and the means of almost un- 
bounded influence it furnishes, then, we ask, where will 
you find these ingredients in a more harmonious combina- 
tion, than in the high-toned, conscientious Teacher? Dan- 
ie] Webster said, a few years before his death, that the first 
impulse that his mighty intellect received, was from a fe- 
male Teacher, among the Granite Hills of his New England 
j}home. She struck the first electric spark cf the Demosthe- 
|nian lightning, which streamed from the thunder-cloud of 
his eloquence. 

So you will find, those whose fame is the brightest, who 
are most sacredly enshrined in the hearts of a people, who 
are most distinguished at the forum, the bar, the pulpit, or 
the literature of a nation, recur, with feelings of profound 
gratitude, to the influence of the faithful Teacher, in deter- 
‘mining their future course. How many a gem, incrusted in 
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ignorance, has been taken by him, burnished, and is now] will involuntarily connect the principle. We sometimes 
flashing its light on the world. How many a wayward, in-| encounter persops who have a perfect storehouse of know- 
dulged and home-petted child, has he reclaimed from his| ledge, who by diligence and application, have amassed an 
evil habits, inspired with the dignity of intellectual posses-| amount of information perfectly amazing, yet so slow of 
sions, that is now discharging the duties of the useful citi-| speech, so confused in their utterance, that they are per- 
zen. The future Presidents of our Republic are now in aj fectly unintelligible—whilst others, with but ordinary attain- 
course of training in the Common Schools of our country. | ments, have the facility of not only expressing all they know, 
Look at it from whatever point of view you may, your) but, paradoxical] as it may seem, a good deal more than they 
calling assumes a dignity and importance which is beyond! know. The latter would make incomparably, the better 
all competition. | Teacher. Here then, we see the necessity, of those who 
The Apostle of the Gentiles magnified his office. He had are instructors of the young, to cultivate facility of expres- 
his soul imbued with all the tremendous responsibilities for| sion. The ostrich devours its food without mastication.— 
him and eternity, which gather around his calling. Though) Let it be your endeavor to incorporate the knowledge you 
some despised, others jeered and scoffed, and others still, | gain from other sources with your own, and then reproduce 
kindled the fires of persecution, he ‘still gloried in preaching | it in forms so simple, that the dullest child in your school 
the Cross of Christ. So, too, whatever stultified ignorance| can understand, and you will have no difficulty in making 
and flippant conceit or pigmy aristocracy may say to the! yourself intelligible to the more precocious. Carefully nur- 
contrary, magnify your office. Glory in it—strive to com-| ture the germs of thought, and you will not only be suc- 
pass all its meaning, and then, with a brave heart and strong | cessful in your mission, but gain the respect, confidence and 
arm, discharge your duty. Let us then examine some of | affection of your scholars. 
the most important qualifications which are necessary, suc-| 3d.—The next ingredient of success we would mention is, 
cessfully to discharge those duties. | Fondness and Enthusiasm for your Profession. No person 
lst.— You should possess proper Mental Training. No was ever successful in any calling who had not a fondness 
person, however humble his calling, or mental his occupa-| forit. I care not what it is, whether the mechanic or the 
tion, should teach what he himself does not understand.—’ physician, the lawyer or the preacher, if his soul is not in 
The carpenter cannot build a house unless he has learned | it, the sooner he changes it for a more congenial pursuit, the 
his trade ; or, if he does do it with an imperfect knowledge | better. 
of it, he will be nothing more than a sorry bungler. The| This is prominently true of the Teacher. If you are 
machinist, if he does not fully understand the mysterious | driven to it by the iron hand of necessity, and the instincts 
properties of steam, and its relation to boiler, valve, and the| of your nature revolt against it, do anything—wheel the 
hundred combinations necessary to constitute the steam/ barrow on the public works—become a hired kitchen maid, 
engine—that “ thunder-tread” of nations—he may become) but do not, for your own sake, and for the sake of your 
the ignorant and culpable cause of a terrible accident, and| scholars, teach school. It is too noble a calling ; its rewards 
loss of human life. The old adage applies with peculiar| are too ample, its responsiiblities too great, to have you en- 
emphasis to the Teacher—‘‘ What is worth doing at all, is| listed in its service. You will never become eminently suc- 
worth doing well.” | cessful, though you may yield your reluctant services for 8 
We do not contend that every Teacher should be fitted to life time. 
fill a professor’s chair; or that the Teacher of the Primary! No great event in history has ever been accomplished 
School should possess equal attainments with the Superin-| without enthusiasm. The May Flower would never have 
tendent of the High School. But we would demand from| mounted the wintry wave, had not her high toned, enthu- 
the Teacher of the most humble school, an acquaintance | siastic crew, been willing for the sake of conscience, unin 
with the rudiments of our language. We would not tole-| timidated by trial and difficulty, to find a home on Plymouth 


rate bad grammar, poor spelling, or a vicious pronunciation. 
For it is but sowing the Dragon teeth, to multiply with fear- 
ful rapidity in the impressible minds of the Scholars. No, 
one who deals with that mysterious and subtle element— 
the intellect, which hath no limit from the walls of sense, 
whose every impulse is for immortality—should be perfectly 
acquainted with what he professes to teach—that he should 
not be a blind leader of the blind—that he should not cause | 
his presumption and ignorance to create a lasting, and often- 
times, irreparable injury to the minds of his pupils. 

Better be a bungler in any calling or occupation—be an 
ignorant mechanic, a stupid lawyer, a quack physician, a 
mountebank lecturer, and you carry in your face the very | 
antidote of your ignorance. But there are many, even in| 
our country, who, like fools, venture where angels would | 
hardly tread; who, without an acquaintance with the sim-| 
plest element of our language, with scarcely the ability to 
utter a single grammatical sentence, with the usual effron- 
tery of ignorance—having taken but a single quaff from the | 
muddled shallows of knowledge—undertake to instruct the! 
young in wisdom’s ways. Oh, what a brilliant prospect for) 
acrop of promising ignoramuses. Your mission in this 
world is too important to teach any “ Unknown God” to| 
the children committed to your care. 

Therefore, cultivate habits of close and sustained appli- | 





rock. 

Washington would never have given us the home of the 
free and land of the brave, if his soul had not been swayed 
by the principles of liberty. 

I know that there are many vexations and disappoint- 
ments connected with teaching—you may meet with in- 
gratitude ; your labors may be unappreciated by an undis- 
cerning public; your patience may be exhausted, and your 
brain fevered. Shake off the lethargy. Enter into the far 
reaching results of your mission. Think that when you 
sleep the sleep that knows no waking, some solitary pilgrim 
on life’s journey, may visit your grave and write on its 
tombstone—Here rest the remains of my faithful Teacher— 
my guide—my best friend. 

4th.—A successful teacher must be a good disciplinarian, 
and in order to do this, decision and discretion must be 
blended. The calm and considerate yea or nay, must, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, change not, whatever 
the consequences may be. The moment that the scholar 
ascertains that he has a will stronger than his teacher, then 
farewell to all authority. But in order to exercise discipline 
judiciously, it is necessary to study the dispositions of your 
scholars. A word, a look, an exhortation, has more influ- 
ence on one pupil, than a blow has on another. We find 
infinite variety in the natural world. No two flowers—no 





cation. Do not allow a day to pass, particularly the long| two blades of grass are alike. In a magnified degree, do 
winter evenings, freighted with such precious moments, | we find the same difference in the dispositions of children, 
without adding to the stock of your knowledge. Study! and hence the necessity of studying human nature, becom- 
critically, and master all the details of what you are teach-| ing acquainted with the secret springs of action; to have 
ing. Thus you will, every season, be adding to the stock|the smile as well as the rod—the reward as well as the 


of your intellectual furniture, widening the sphere of your| 
attainments, and preparing yourselves for positions of great- | 
er trust and responsibility in your profession. 

2d.— The next qualification we would enumerate is, Aptness | 
to Teach. No matter if you possess the talents of a New-| 
ton, the wisdom of a Bacon, and the genius of a Shaks-| 
peare, if you have not the power of communicating that! 
knowledge, you will make but a poor Teacher. You can- | 
not, by any possibility, be successful unless you cultivate 
this gift—for it is susceptible of cultivation. Children for- 
get principles—they do not relish abstract truth. Hence| 
the imperative necessity of simplification. Let your in- | 
structions abound in illustration—with the illustration they’ 


punishment. 

Perhaps, in no particular, do we find a greater diversity 
in Teachers than in this. You find two teachers of equal 
ability. Enter the school-room of the one, you will find 
everything done decently and in order. He has every pupil 
under perfect control—every will subordinate to his. All 
the appliances of the school-room prove that the general has 
his forces marshalled for any emergency that may arise.— 
Enter another room, in the distance you hear the din of con- 
fused sounds. Here you have a perfect Babel of confusion 
—a miniature pandemonium. High above the conflicting 
sounds, you hear the cry of order, from the impotent Teach- 
er. He has lost the respect and confidence of his school, 
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and with it the reins of his authority. The best thing heat these records. The teacher gets little informa- 


can do is, to give up teaching school immediately, and di- 
rect his talents into another channel, where a lower grade 


tion from them, as it now stands. And if visits to 


of manhood and womanhood is required. Napoleon was the school are made there would be more facility to 


one of the most rigorous disciplinarians, yet his soldiers | 
would scale the Alps, cross the Lodi, march to the cannon’s | 


search through its past records, either by directors 


mouth, die on the plains of Austerlitz, for a General for or citizens, than they are sent to the Secretary and 


whom they felt such an enthusiastic attachment. Disci- | 
pline, rigorous and unrelaxed discipline, are the inevitable | 


there locked up, if locked up at all. In many cases, 


precursors of affection and love on the part of the scholars. they are destroyed, and no wonder if they are; be- 


5th.—And finally, the successful teacher should be under the | 
influence of religious principle. The mild and benevolent | 
principles of religion are desirable in every situation of life. 
It takes the sting from poverty, and arrogance from wealth. | 
It makes a reliable mechanic, a good magistrate, a conscien- | 
tious judge. We need it in affliction—for there it comes 
like an angel of mercy, to wipe away the flowing tear, and 
still the waves of sorrow. We require it in sickness, to 
nerve the heart with the balm of Gilead. In death we want 
its benign influence, to illumine the pathway to the tomb. 
But there are situations and positions of influence in this 
world, when its power is pre-eminently necessary—and to 
none more so, than to the Teachers of the schools of our 
country. Because they are brought into direct daily contact 
with the youth of the lard, in the most impressible period 
of life; and they are now enhancing their usefulness, by 
enlisting the precepts of the ‘‘Great Teacher who went 
abroad doing good””—in the discharge of their duties, or pre- 
paring fora fearful reckoning, by “leaving undone those 
things they ought to do.” If you take a lump of salt and 
cast it into a basin of water, it impregnates every particle 
of the water. So your influence reaches the mind of every 
child, either for good or evil ; it will again be communicated 
by the children in circles of influences, widening and widen- 
ing with increasing years—and long, long after you have 
slept in your graves, it still goes on until the judgment seat. 
Oh, how it will nerve your hearts in discouragement, in 
discipline, for the discharge of your trusts, to have the pre- 
cepts of the man of sorrows to guide you. Each of you 
may become the centre of a missionary station—a beacon 
light for eternity, to guide the youthful pilgrims for immor- 
tality. You are, it may be unconsciously, like the painter 
of old, painting for immortality. But you are working not 
on canvas that fades, or marble that perishes—but upon 
mind—immortal mind—that is to run paralle/ in its exist- 
ence with the great Jehovah himself. 














Original Commuanitations. 





MONTHLY REPORTS. 

T. H. Burrowes :—If the following is not too 
imperfect, and yon consider it worthy of publication, 
please give it an insertion in the Journal. 

It is required of every teacher to make out, or 
more properly speaking, fill up, a monthly report 
for the Directors, which shows the presence and 
absence of every scholar for every day in the month, 
the whole number of days in attendance, progress 
and deportment, &c. 

These reports are good ;—but could they not be 
made better? I think an improvement might be ef- 
fected. 

The directors, or any other persons do not care 
about these reports more than to get the whole and 
average number of pupils and the number of days 
taught. That is about all. The rest is all lost 
work, 

Would it not be more profitable to have a Regis- 
ter, (Row’s, or a similar one,) in every school insteac 
of these reports? I think it would; for then those 
persons most interested in, and intimately connect- 





cause he gets loads of these reports in the eourse 
of several years. 

Small sheets, about the size of Bank Notes, would 
answer to report from the Register to the Directors ; 
designating the branches taught, the books used, 
the whole number of pupils, how many male and 
how many females; whether English or German, 
(for some districts,) the average number of pupils 
per day, &c. And at the close of the term, a simi- 
lar one could be made out for the whole session,— 
which would also lighten the labors of the director’s 
Secretary. 

I merely present this for the consideration of 
more experienced men in the profession of teaching, 
whose views are solicited. C. B. 

Cornwall, Lebanon Co. Pa., Oct. 20, 1858. 





OUR OWN SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal is the Educa- 
tional Organ of the State. It is the legally consti- 
tuted medium through which the State Superinten- 
dent communicates with all the officers of the 
System. It was chosen by the State Legislature 
for this purpose; and has connected with it, an Of- 
ficial Department in which the decisions, explana- 
tions, and advisory directions of the State Superin- 
tendent, are monthly issued. 

In addition to the above, each number of the 
Journal, contains some instructive articles from the 
able Editor, a series of practical lectures upon the 
best methods of teaching, interesting communica- 
tions from County Superintendents, and learned ad- 
dresses upon Educational topics from the best men 
in the State. 

We regret the readers of the Journal, in our 
county, are so few. All who would be advised of the 
movements of the Department and of the operations 
of the system throughout the State, should have it. 
The State furnishes one copy of the Journal to the 
Secrerary of each Board, and the Law provides, 
that the other members may subscribe, and pay for 
it out of the School fund of their Districts. We 
know of no better way in which Directors could ap- 
propriate five dollars of the public money, than for 
the Journal; and, since they receive no compensa- 
tion for their services, it is not very likely that any 
would complain, if they were todo so. A few of 
the Boards in the county are taking it in this way, 
but the majority are without it. They are all enti- 
tled to it. 





ed with, the:schools could take an occasional peep 


But, why do not more of our Teachers, take the 
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Journal? It is admirably calculated to strengthen | the Board those schools most convenient to him, 
their hands, increase their knowledge, and extend | for the purpose of providing fuel, attending to the 
their qualifications. They should not be without it.| repairs and general wants of the school houses, and 
Since it costs only one dollar a year, it is in the| employing Teachers for their particular schools.— 
reach of every Teacher in the State. On inquiry,/To this arrangement, there seemed no particular 
it was ascertained that not more than half a dozen,| objection, as it appeared to economize time, and 
of all the Teachers who have been examined the| save trouble. And as School Directors receive no 
present year, are readers of the Journal, This is a direet compensation for the time devoted to the 
sad commentary upon the profession ; but we hope) transaction of school business, there appeared no 
it will not long be true. plausible reason why they should not abridge that 
Any teacher who desires to become a subscriber! time as much as possible. But, let us examine the 
for the Journal, on enclosing one dollar in a letter | results of this system. Where it was agreed that 
mailed to our address, Hillsboro, will have it forwar-| gach Director should employ his own teacher, it was 
ded immediately. Our solicitude in this matter, is algo understood that the other members of the 
prompted entirely by a desire to promote the cause) Board should be satisfied with that choice. Now, 
of Education and advance the interests of our | if our schools were all of the same grade,—-and teach- 
Schools. It will profit us nothing, but will cost us| erg were all equally qualified to teach any school,— 
time to write, and postage on all letters necessary| if Directors had no private preferences, and the 
to be written to the Editor of the Journal, in hav-| opinion of one man was just as good as the opinion 
ing it forwarded to those sending us subscriptions | of the majority of the six who constitute the Board 
for it. But this and more, we will cheerfully do for ¢hen there could be no serious objection to this sys- 
our Teachers, A small loss to us, if a gain to them, | tem. But, schools differ in advancement, and 
is nothing. How many of our Teachers will take) teachers differ in their qualifications ; and though 
the Journal ?—J. H. Loxapox.— Washington Tri-'each Direetor should know the requirements 
bune. Sea i he-~ISTE of his school, and employ a teacher to suit them, 
UNION COUNTY. | But this, unfortunately, has not, in all cases, been 
The present school year opens with an unusual/done. Too often the first person that offered him- 
degree of interest on the part of most of those di-| self as a teacher was employed, regardless of his 
rectly or indirectly connected with the Public| qualifications. ‘Have you a certificate ?” was per- 
Schools of Union county. We can only determine | haps the only question asked in regard to his abili- 
the real improvement iv school affairs, by contrast-| ty to teach. In some cases, the most competent 
ing one period with another. And comparing the| teachers were obliged to give way to the most infe- 
present with the spirit that was manifested in school rior—simply because they had first applied for the 
matters only three years ago, we have abundant | school, or chance to be particular friends of the 
reason to look to the future for a brighter sky—to| Director. 
expect an atmosphere less contaminated with that) [rom the State Superintendent’s late instructions 
influence which too often poisons the mind of the|to “ Directors,and Teachers,” published in the 
young, and bids the old to war against that light September No. of the Penna. School Journal, I 
which alone can perpetuate these inestimable bless-| judge that this has been a general practice through- 
ings we now enjoy. | out the State, and the evil results of it no doubt 
In the fall of 1855, I met thirteen School Direc-| caused him to issue those instructions. 
tors and examined fourteen Teachers at the different | I am very happy to report a change for the bet- 
appointments for Union county. At nearly half | ter in this respect, also; for, in the majority of Dis- 
the places appointed to examine teachers, I found) tricts, the Directors this fall met their teachers at 
neither Directors nor applicants. This Fall, at the| the examinations, where those who had the best 
examinations which have recently closed, I met fifty! certificates were employed, by the vote of the ma- 
four Directors, and examined ninety-five applicants | jority of Directors. To this, I found ‘but two ex- 
for schools. Add to this number the ten teachers | ceptions. In one, the citizens had taken the power 
who held permanent certificates, and it will be seen | out of the Directors’ hands, and had elected their 
that instead of wanting teachers, we have thirty-three| teacher before he had been examined. 
In some Districts, the Directors pay according to 


more applicants than schools, 
In point of intellectual attainments, the average| the grade of certificate the teacher holds, taking 


number of those examined the present year have! into consideration, at the same time, the age and ex- 
also improved on those of 1855, though many | perience of the teacher. Several experienced and 


them are young and inexperienced. Timealonecan| successful teachers, remain unemployed, because 

fully decide their success in the school room. they were considered too defective in their articula- 
In some Districts, the Directors have heretofore; tion and pronunciation. 

been in the habit of assigning to each member of | Mifflinburg and Limestone are the only Districts 
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in which we found no Directors at the Examinations. \teacher—insubordination sets in—it becomes neces- 
I have had no private examinations this year, nor sary for the teacher to call the pupils to order, and 
do I expect to have any. D. Heckenpory. ‘this may be the commencement of troubles, and may 

New Berlin, Sept. 24, 1858.—Lewisburg Chronicle. | ‘only end with the breaking up of the school, where, 
‘had a different course been pursued by parents, no 

PLEASURE OF SCHOOL TEACHING. /harsh means might have been required. 

Having often, with sorrow, heard persons, even| If difficulty occurs, it is best always for the parent 
teachers, express an antipathy to teaching, it may | to see the teacher privately, and if both are reason- 
not be out of place to make this the basis for a few | able, an amicable settlement of the affair will take 
remarks. | place, and the studies of the child may be pursued 

We read One in comparison with whom we fall | with pleasure and profit to itself. 
into puny insignificance, who said, “Suffer little Did parents generally, but see the necessity of 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for having subordination and order in the school, and 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” Reflecting on | that not only their own child, but the whole school 
this passage, could we well find a reason to feel too suffers by insubordination, there certainly would be 
much exhalted to take a little one by the hand,and more of an effort made to have their children con- 
gently draw it up to our knees and teach it to say duct themselves correctly. The punishment of one 
its letters ? pupil, frequently takes up as much time as it does 

Having spent some years in the business of teach- to hear a whole class recite. ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s 
ing, it is not saying too much, to state that some first law.” Where good will is manifested from 
of the brightest hours of my life were spent while teacher to pupil, and from pupil to teacher, there is 
engaged in that profession. To be greeted by a happiness. Does not the teacher appreciate the 
score of truly guileless hearts, with faces all over mental effort of the pupil to prepare and recite a 
smiles, is surely felicitous; and it was not only held | well prepared lesson? He is no teacher that does 
as a duty, but a pleasure, to be at the school-room not. 

a short time previous to the opening of the school,| The teacher has a right to expect the friend 
to enjoy the company of the pupils, become ac- of progress, the parent, and all who feel an interest 
quainted with their habits and gain their affections, in the progress of popular education, to spend some 
and to be better prepared to direct their studies and | time with him in his labors, and will he not feel a 
have less difficulty in governing them. | pleasant sensation on receiving appropriation and the 

A maxim says, “There is no sweet that has not | hand of fellowship, on having faithfully discharged 
its bitter.” This applies to any other business or his duty? Is there no pleasurein seeing our form- 
profession, as well as teaching. We find, occasion- | ¢T pupils doing well for themselves, and they attri- 
ally, pupils who are “too big” to come under any | buting some of their correct habits to their former 
regulations or discipline. With such, the teacher | teacher’s correct training? Is there no pleasure in 
may, for the time, find all efforts to make them see receiving the hand, and I had almost said the heart, 
their real advantages in vain, and that what they do, 'from the pupil with thanks for the true interest that 
they do in reality for themselves, and not for the | was taken in his behalf? What can be more sub- 
teacher, as they sometimes imagine. This state of lime on earth than to have the dear little ones come 
affairs happens about the time when they know more |to us all radiant with sunny smiles, putting all the 
than the teacher or any body else, and when they |confidence of true friendship in the teacher that 
do not know how very ignorant they really are.— | conld possibly be put in the parent, at the same time 
This happily, in general, does not last very long. using their utmost endeavors to make themselves 

Very little governing is required where the pupil | agreeable ? 
makes an effort to do right. Some one must take| There is another consideration why teaching is a 








the responsibility to direct the workings of the. 
school and the teacher is expected to do it.— 
“When a house is divided against itself it must 
fall.” Itis plain that the teacher must understand his 
duty, and be allowed to exercise it and carry out his | 
plans. 





No one should be employed who needs a 
whole neighborhood to give directions as to his du- 
ties. Parents are frequently to blame with making 
their children obstinate in school. No disrespect- 
fal word, relating to the teacher or school, should 
ever escape the lips of the parent in presence of the 
pupils, while the term of the school lasts. The 





children soon loose confidence and respect for the 


pleasant and also. a profitable occupation, perhaps 
not pecuniarily:—but very few cccupations give more 
time for the improvement of the mind than teach- 
ing, and if the teacher makes proper use of that 
time as he certainly should, it will be a source of 
great benefit to him, and also through him to the 
school—Bellefonte Watchman. 
J.D. Winaate. 





EXERCISES OF THE SCHOOL ROOM---NO. 4 
Mr. Eprror :—I sometims begin my letters with 
literary criticisms ; and, as you have kindly opened 
the columns of your Journal to criticisms of the 
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language of distinguished writers, I suppose that 
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teacher. “ How wide is it from this house to 


the same courtesy will be extended to criticisms of James Jackson’s ?” 


an humble scribbler’s language. 

E. Lamborn, in the Sep. No. of the Pa. School 
Journal, uses the word “ don’t” for doesn’t, and the 
word “inscribed”. for ascribed. The latter is a 
mere mistake, and not worth a criticism, (whether 
typographical, or author-graphical, I care not.) 
Our object is to discuss, and learn. Don’t (in the 
singular number) is an error of many of our popu- 
lar speakers. Aint, haint and similar incorrect ab- 
breviations are usedby the vulgar. Jsn’s is a 
sanctioned abbreviation, and so is don’t (plural), 
as well as doesn’t, can’t, wouldn’t, and others; but 
in my humble opinion, won't, shan’t, and similar ab- 
breviations, will not bear investigation. All ab-| 


breviations that cut off a part of the verb, itself, | 
Now) 


are not (we think) sanctioned by good usage. 
for the exercises. 


First Exercise. 

‘Required the number of acres in the road from 
Lancaster to Columbia, the distance being ten miles 
and the breadth of the road being 3 rods ?” 

Solution by a pupil.—10X 640—6400 acres. 

“Teacher,” said the pupil, “ this won’t fetch it.” 

“ Fetch what ?” asked the teacher. 

‘The answer,” replied the pupil. 

“T thought that you wished to know the number 
of acres in the road,” said the teacher. 

“Yes,” said the pupil, “ but, I want the answer 
too.” 

“Well, there you have it,” replied the teacher 
pointing to “6400,” which the teacher had just 
penciled in the book. 

“ Yes,” said the pupil smiling, “but it isn’t the 
right answer.” 

“How do you know that ?” asked the teacher.— 
“ Answers in the book, are not always right.” 

Here was a sticker. 

“ Now,” said the teacher, “ how many acres are 
in the tow path of a canal, that is ten miles long?” 

The pupil hesitated. 

“Why don’t you proceed ?” said the teacher. 

“ How wide is the path?” asked the pupil. 

“ The width is of no use to you,” replied the teach- 
r, “if you make no use of it. Six hundred and 
forty acres are in a mile.” 

Thus, encouraged, the pupil proceeded as before, 
making 6400 acres in the tow-path. 

“‘ Now,” continued the teacher, “if the distance 


from this school-house, by a straight line, to Jas. 
Jackson’s house, is two miles, how many acresZare 
contained in that distance?” 

Nothing daunted, the pupil proceeded as before, 
and obtained 1280 acres. 

“Twelve hundred and eighty acres of land, be- 
tween this house and James Jackson's!” said the 


“I don’t know what you mean,” answered the 
pupil. 

“T mean,” said the teacher, “ that it is two miles 
long from this house to that ; how broad is it ?” 

“T don’t understand you,” repeated the pupil. 

“T mean, how wide is your 1280 acres of land ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“ Tf 640 acres are in a mile, how broad is that 
mile ?” 

“I don’t know,” again said the pupil. 

“Tt has breadth, hasn’t it ?” asked the teacher. 

“T suppose it has,” was the answer. 

‘““ Well then, the two miles, containing twice 640 
acres has breadth, has it ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” : 

“ Have you any idea how broad it is ?” 

“No, sir.” 
| “ You know that the width of a tow-path, is less 
‘than the width of the Columbia Turnpike ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The breadth of the distance to James Jack- 
son’s is then, nothing; for the distance will be the 
same, whether measured with a hair line, an inch 
rope, a tow-path, or the columbia turnpike.” 

The exercises have closed for that time, with a 
request by the teacher that the pupil would be 
prepared to answer his questions on the following 
day. 


| 


First Exercise,—Continued. 

Teacher-—“ You say that a road 10 miles long, 
contains 6400 acres ; 640 acres beidg in one mile. 
Now, if 640 acres are in a mile, what is its breadth ?” 

Pupil.—“‘ I do’nt know; three rods, I suppose, 
the lawful width of a road.” 

Teacher.—* But, your tow-path ?” 

Pupil.—“ That can’t be told.” 

Teacher.— And the distance to Jackson’s ?” 

Pupil.—* 1280 acres.” 

Teacher.—“ And yet this distance has no breadth?” 

Pupil.—(after a pause,) “ I suppose the meaning 
to be the lawful width of a road.” 

Teacher.—‘* Then you think that the meaning of 
640 acres, being contained in one mile, is, they are 
contained in one mile of common road.” 

Pupil.—(hesitating.) “ Yes, sir.” 

I suppose that the reader will now readily pre- 
ceive that the teacher had arrived at a starting 
point, from which to begin his explanation ; which 
however, is too lengthy for the Journal. This 
was a pupil who, you readily preceive, understood 
not square measure ; and, of course, could not be 
expected to understand, thoroughly, the meaning 
of a square mile; but the question was before 
square measure in his book. 

Seconp Exercise. 





Scene.—An olden-time school. (A lad of 14 
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years, comes up, with slate and book, to the teach- 
er’s desk.) 

Pupil.—‘‘ Master, I can’t do this sum.” 

Teacher.—({Looking at the slate,) “I don’t see 
your work.” 

Pupil.—* I rubbed it out.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ Why did you rub it out? Have I 
not often told you to not rub out your work, until 
I saw it?” 

Pupil.—“ It wasn’t right.” 

Teacher.—‘ How do you know that?” 

Pupil.—“ It didn’t bring the answer.” 

Teacher.—‘“‘ How did you try it ?” 

Pupil.—“ Every way that I could think of.” 

Teacher.—‘ Y ou did not think all your ways right 
I suppose.” 

Pupil.—“ No sir, they were all wrong.” 

Teacher.—“ And if they had all brought the an- 
swer, would they all have been right? Look here” 
(continued the teacher, taking the slate,) “how I 
get theanswer. Do you see ?—There is the answer, 
exactly. Now, do you think you can do it?” said 
he, rubbing out the work, and handing the slate to 
the pupil. 

« Yes, sir,” replied the lad, with confidence, re- 
turning to his seat. 


The teacher and I exchanged significant glances. 
“JT have endeavored, in vain,” said the teacher, 
“to teach that lad to think. To all his questions, 
he tries but for the answer,—nothing more. If he 
gets it to copy into his book, no matter by what 
process, or whether obtained by himself or his 
teacher, he is satisfied. I have labored in vain, to 
explain to him the principles of questions, and their 
solutions; he cares for nothing but the modes of 
solving them ; nor would he eare for the mode, but 
that he knows that he will be required to perform 
the operation, as in the present instance.” The 
boy now came forward with a copy of the teacher's 
work on his slate; which was nothing more than 
the multiplication and division of the numbers used 
in the question, by arbitrary numbers, so as to ob- 
tain the answer. 

“Bat,” said I, “as acorrect solution would have 
answered the same purpose, why not give him a 
correct one ?” 

“One is more easy than the other,” he replied, 
“and there’s no use in wasting time with him.” 

“ But,” I suggested, “Is not your reputation, as 
a teacher, at stake ?” | 

“It would probably be unsafe,” he replied, “for 
a new teacher thus to risk his reputation, but my 
standing is established. I am safe, let me do as I 
please, so long as my pupils learn. I possess the 
entire confidence of my patrons.” 

“ But, will you permit that solution to remain in 
his book ?” 

“What you have just witnessed,” he replied, 


'“ was not premedi 


the shortest method of satisfying him: 


tated. I knew that it was of no 
use to throw away my time with him; and I took 
And a 
thought struck me, that at some future time, I 
‘would examine his books, and tell him that the 
solution is not correct. He, of course, will tell 
me, that I did it. ‘“ No matter,” I will reply, 
“who did it; itis wrong.” I will then again en- 


deavor to impress upon his mind, the necessity of 


understanding his solutions. “ But,” he added 


, with emphasis, “‘ 1 must make him understand, or he 
‘must leave arithemetic ; for I cannot permit him to 
go on in this way much longer.” 


So ends this tale. Now for another. 
Tuirp EXeErciseE. 
Question.—“‘ How many Ells English are con- 


‘tained in 10 quarters of a yard ?” 


Solution.—10x4= 40 quarters. 
40X5= 200 Ells English. 


Of course, this was not the answer. 

| Now,” said the teacher, “ multiply by 3, the 
number of feet in a yard.” It was done. 

“Twelve inches one foot,” continued the teach- 
jer.“ Multiply by 12.” 

| “ Now,” said he, “ multiply by 60.” 

| The pupil looked. He, unlike the lad in the 
‘preceding exercise, must know where the 60 was 
|obtained. ‘‘ No matter,” said the teacher, “ it will 


|do as well for you, as any other number, if it bring 
ithe answer. To multiply by 12, or by 3, is just as 
“wrong as to multiply by 60, although 12 and 3 are 
|found in the table, and so is your multiplying by 5. 
| Now, you say that it takes 5 quarters to make one 
ell English : therefore, to make 2 ells, requires 10 
quarters: and if 10 quarters make 2 ells, 40 quar- 
ters must make 8 ells, not 200. 

But, as my letter is growing long, the reader is 
left to continue the reasoning. 

E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Oct. 1858. 


SMOOTHING THE PATH. 

We are not like the ancient philosopher, always 
crying because of the folly of mankind, and the 
errors which are daily committed ; yet, kind read- 
ers, we do sometimes look with feelings of sadness 
upen faults which can, with little care, be correct- 
ed. To one of these faults we would, like a faith- 
ful Mentor, call the attention of our fellow teach- 
ers. It is that of smoothing the path, we should 
say, or endeavoring to pursuade pupils that the 
rough ways, huge rocks, and yawning chasms, have 
all been removed from the road which leads to the 
temple of Wisdom, and a smooth, flower-bordered 
highway cast up for them to follow. There is in 
our opinion, great danger that in our attempt to 
break away from “ the bold and chilling repulsive- 
ness of puritanical discipline,” we shall run into 
the other extreme, and attempt to deck out every- 
thing with meretricious adornings which shall cheat 
the student into the path of knowledge. 

Vast numbers of books multiply upon us, which 
have for their object the endeavor to instil by 
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stealth, into the minds of the young, the elements 
ofscience. ‘“ The whole circle of the exact sciences 
have often been granulated to particles so small, 
and diluted to a consistency so thin, as to be swal- 
lowed insensibly, even by children of a very small 
capacity.” There may be this advantage in the 
method ; like infinitesimal doses of medicine, the 
do little positive harm, and when contrasted wit 
the boluses of the contrary system may present 
positive advantages. ‘The danger is that infinitesi- 
mals may be relied on unduly. 

We would not present wisdom as a stern, rough- 
voiced goddess, who never gives her followers the 


light of an unclouded sun, or grants them the mu- | 


sic of a gentle tune; far be it from us to do this ; 
we love to see the ardent toilers enjoy the sunshine 
and the flowers; but we repudiate the idea that 
nothing in the course of an education must be of- 
fered to the student, but what is sugared over with 
the idea of attractive recreation. Life, if we could 
prove its worthier powers, must be exercised with 
tasks as well as beguiled with amusements. Dis- 

uise it as we may, there are rough pathways, up- 
hill impediments, long. dark hours of perplexed 
ponderings, wearisome vigils by the midnight lamp, 
and intricate mazes through untrodden and un- 
known wilds, to meet and pass through, before the 
temple of Science is reached. Yet the mind may 
be roused to a proper degree of vigor for over- 
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they must get back every cent they can. It is the 
money they are looking at, and not the life-long 
benefit, or injury forced upon their children. 

But as to the proper age at which children should 
be sent to school daily, there will ever be a differ. 
ence of opinion, depending upon the stand point 
from which the subject is viewed, Before arriving 
at a definite conclusion as to the proper age, every 
interest of the child should be taken into consider. 
ation. All other interests should be held in su. 
bordination. The condition of the child’s entire 
mental and physical being should be known; for in 
some instances, a book education should commence 
at a much earlier period of the child’s life, than in 
others. The system of training and the time of 
confinement in the school-room, are subjects to be 
looked at as affecting the child’s welfare. 

But at the present time, under the organization 
of our common schools, it seems to us that children 
should not be sent to school before they are 8 or 
10 years old. Wedo not mean that their educa- 
tion should be neglected up to that period. During 
the prior period, their parents are their proper in- 
structors, and should be diligent in their labors at 
jall times. We mean, that the child should not be 
|confined in a school-room 6 hours per day, and for- 
ced to sit on seats unfitted to their age and physi- 
eal condition. A child should not be sent to school 
ito learn the object of an education. This should 


coming all intervening difficulties, and the sooner be taught him at home by his parents, by pointing 
it gains a knowledge of this power the better for | out to him the educated persons of the community, 
all concerned. That “ untiring effort is the price |and the advantages obtained through that educa- 
of all literary improvement,” is a fact which has tion, in every department of life. e should know 
been acknowledged ever since the arts and sciences something about the objects and purposes of his 
were in their infancy; nor have we any reason to|own life, and then he will be better prepared to 
believe it will not continue the same through future | appreciate the means afforded him, through book 


ages, and it is a most positive wrong for us to teach 
our pupils the contrary doctrine. It is by far the 
kindest way to tell them there are rough and rug- 
ged steeps toclimb, point to the places where they 
are found, and then stimulate them to action by the 
description of the fair, broad fields that open to the 
view from those high summits. It is better to hold 
up as examples the innumerable achievements of 
men in all past ages, and allow our students the 
honest emulation of adding to those achievements. 
It is wiser to teach them the capacities and capa- 
bilities of the God-giving intellect, than to trammel 
and bind to low and unworthy attainments by a false 
education, such a divine and immortal part of our 
being.—Clinton Democrat. 


BABIES IN SCHOOL. 

A disposition prevails, quite too generall 
send children, while very young, to school. 

motives are various, some justifiable and some re- 


y, to 
The 


prehensible. Some parents will plaee their child- 
ren in school at the age of 4 or 5 years, for the 
purpose of thoroughly educating them, and that 
too, with the regular advance of life. 
them to school for the 
of the way at home. Where there are parents of 
this disposition, their children will be better off al- 
most anywhere else than with them ; for they can- 
not certainly have the proper regard for their child- 
ren, and po A look upon them as mere chattels, 
from which so much money can be made, either 
through time gained by their absence, or work ob- 
tained from them while present. 

Others will send their babies to school, long be- 
fore they are fitted by nature for such labors, sim- 
ply because they have had to paya school tax, and 


Others send | 
urpose of getting them out | 


‘knowledge, by which these purposes may be con- 
jsummated. If he is sent before this is learned, he 
may never learnit. Atschool he will be associated 
with all varieties of children, older than himself, 
who will impress his mind with almost everything 
else, than the real object of his attendance. Being 
very young, and having no stimulating life-purpose 
‘definitely in view, he soon acquires habits of list- 
lessness and indifference to his studies. Confine- 
‘ment becomes irksome, the school-room full of un- 
pleasant associations, and his lessons objects of 
disgust. He only studies how he may escape this, 
to him, everlasting punishment. We do not say 
‘that this is always the case; but the sending of 
‘children to school before they can appreciate the 
|object for which they are sent, ever tends to this 
iresult. The teacher by unceasing toil, by the use 
‘of strong incentives, may obtain a different result 
|in many cases. 

| But these seem to constitute the exceptions rath- 
ler than the general rule, and do not justify the too 
/common inference, that if it is done in some cases, 
/it can be done in all, if the teacher does his duty. 
|—Crawford Democrat. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Epiror :—Permit me through the columns 
of your journal, to offer a few remarks upon a sub- 
ject which I think demands the especial attention 
of your readers ; I refer to our modern school ex- 
‘hibitions. In most of our select schools and 
academies these are frequent, and each term of 
school closes with a grand exhibition, usually at- 
tracting a “large and delighted audience.” The 
mania for public exhibitions of this kind is carried 
from the higher institutions of learning, and in- 
fuses itself into the public schools. Each year 
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witnesses an increase in the number of these in our 
public schools, and an increased demand upon the 
time of teachers and pupils in preparing for them. 

That a school exhibition is attended with some 
good results is conceded ; it accustoms those who 

articipate in it to express their sentiments in pub- 
ic, wears away, in a measure, that natural diffi- 

dence so characteristic of the young during their 
early experience in addressing public assembla- 

s,and improves them in the art of elocution. 

ut cannot all this be accomplished at less ex- 
pense? 

Now, although some good op | result in the end, 
as already admitted, I believe that I but express 
the sentiments of a large number of teachers, when 
I assert the opinion that the ends attained by 


school exhibitions, as generally conducted, are | 
quite ping to the means employed in at- 


taining them. The loss of time, consequent upon, 
or attending the preparation for them, is not incon- 
siderable. For several weeks previous to an exhi- 


bition, we find it to be the all absorbing topic 


among the pupils ; their other studies seem gradu- 
ally to sink in importance—the study of mathemat- 
ics becomes irksome, the natural sciences lose 
their charm, the desire to win applause before the 

ublic occupies the mind, and practising and re- 
| sae for the exhibition are the order of the day. 
The usual studies may indeed be nominally pursued, 
but they fail to awaken the former interest in the 
mind of the learner, and all the efforts of the teach- 
er to restore it will be unavailing while he counsels, 
aids, and participates, in the more exciting scenes 
and dreams of the exhibition. 

By having a day set apart occasionally for exer- 
cises in composition, declamation, &c., in addition 
to the daily exercises in elocution, pupils may ac- 
quire as great proficiency in this art as by any 
other means, and the tax upon the time of each be 
insignificant. 

It will be borne in mind that Ispeak of common 
school exhibitions as usually conducted Excepting 
perhaps, a few declamations and alittle music, we 
are left without any means of judging of the pro- 
gress made by the scholars, in the various studies 
which they have been pursuing. 

Nothing more is attempted than to reproduce a 
few past scenes either real or fictitious, and to 
represent the passions and emotions that some- 
times sway, or are supposed to sway, the minds of 
men. Theimportant fact that “truth is stranger 
than fiction,” is lost sight of, the mighty display of 
Divine Goodness in the works of creation receives 
no posing thought. Would it not be more to the 
purpose if they could unfold to a delighted audi- 
ence the depth of wisdom shown in the structure 
of their own bodies, so “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made,”—in the beautiful and perfect adaptation of 
every part to the functions it was designed to per- 


form : if they could bring to light the myriads of | 


creatures hidden from the unassisted eye, but all 
created by Divine Goodness,— 
“ All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss ;” 


lic language that “‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, 
‘and night unto night showeth knowledge.” Or if 
‘the higher mathematics, natural sciences or lan- 
|guages have not yet much engaged the attention 
‘of the pupils, let the teacher, if he wishes to pro- 
duce an effect upon the public mind, show that at 
least the means that are necessary for opening rich- 
‘er mines of knowledge have been properly cared 
|for, and that a reasonable progress has been made 
‘in them. Let him show that those, whom it is hig 
duty to prepare for the great battle of life, are go- 
ing forth armed with self reliance, and perfectly in- 
structed in all those branches of learning necessary 
\for the practical affairs of life, and not merely show 
that they are able to use a few silly gestures or im- 
_itate the supposed actions of some fictitious person, 
Teachers and parents, are there not reforms 
required. Dewra, 
| Luzerne, October, 1858. 


libel 


THE NEW AND THE OLD. 


There are two methods of instruction known to 

the teachers of the present day. They are desig- 
nated the old and the new systems. ‘The old con- 
sisted in a multiplicity of rules to be memorized; 
an indefinite number of definitions to be conned 
over as frequently as the eastern devotee whispers 
his vespers ; arbitrary conclusions, piled upon one 
another, most generally, were to be conquered over 
and over, fuil a score of times; principles musty 
with age, were to be re-committed as often as they 
were forgotten, formularies, models, examples, ex- 
ceptions, illustrations, proofs, remarks, observa- 
tions, corollaries and tables, an innumerable host, 
were all to be duly fastened somewhere in the mind, 
during each term or quarter of school. 
True, during vacation they were not unfrequently 
entirely obliterated from the tender minds upon 
which they had been so carefully impressed.— 
This. was no matter of discouragement to the 
ever patient instructors of this laborious system. 
They re-commenced the labor of teaching abstrac- 
tions, technicalities, words and forms among their 
juvenile charge, with the same earnest perseverance 
that had characterized their efforts for the last half 
dozen years. They had no more notion of aban- 
doning their craft and seeking a better one, than 
the Turk has of forsaking his opium for something 
else. 

The new system possesses exactly the opposite 
qualities. You approach every thing inductively, 
Facts, explanations, examples and then the rule, 
is the order to be pursued here. Pictures, charts, 
‘analyses, songs, hieroglyphics, all in turn, are made 
to illustrate the various parts of the definition, the 
rule and the text, then after this, it is synthetically 
combined, when of course, it is made to appear a 
definition, a rule, a principle. Keep the mind ina 
state of intelligent activity, is the captivating cry 
‘of this method of teaching. Strengthen the pu- 
\pil’s powers, by giving him what he can vealily 
|comprehend, is the watchword, (very proper in it- 





if they described the worlds that belong to our self, but spoiled in application,) and is readily pass- 
Solar system, show how their parallaxes are form- ed round at every public or private gathering of 
ed, their distances, orbits, and sizes determined, or this class of teachers. Facilitate! Facilitate! 
prove that the more distant stars are so many oth- | Facilitate, is the ejaculation, at the threshold of, 
er suns and systems on scales so magnificent as to every new study. 4 

overwhelm our finite minds ? Wouldit not, I repeat, | e do not intend either wholly to adopt or 
be more to the purpose if they could treat of these wholly to condemn either of these systems. There 
and kindred subjects, all tending to inspire feelings is good and evil in both of them. One may per- 
of reverence ard love for their Divine Author, all | haps be too plodding, the other is too superficial. 


bringing home tothe mind the forcible and emphat-' The old keeps the mind weak by loading it with in- 
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digestible and crudely arranged rules; the new{ed forth amind the flashes and scintillations of 
effects the same thing by feeding to surfeiting upon |childhood. ‘The grand machinery by which this 
beautiful, self-explaining analyses, which by reliev-| world is kept in motion, might perhaps move as 
ing the mind of all personal effort, deprive it of |steadily on, and perhaps exhibit its efficiency as 
all growth. The old expects too much of its pu-/elearly, should an Egyptian edict go forth, and the 
pils ; the new asks too little. The old counts on |ery cf universal lamentation arise from every home, 
well developed judgment and reasoning powers ;the | The strong hands might continue to toil as ener- 
new neither makes, nor attempts to make, any use of |getically. The heart of this great world might for 
them whether it finds them developed or not. The |a time continue its beating. But consider what are 
old assumes that all pupils are always men and the essential springs of human action;the hidden canu- 
women ; the new, that they are little children. ‘ses of human enterprise. We gaze with wonder and 
But they both, although possessed of some ill- | admiration upon the works of genius; upon the proud 
looking features, involve also, some excellent points. and lofty structure stretching its mighty length far 
It would be very foolish for the teacher to commit | up towards heaven; or upon the pillared dome, the 
himself without qualifications to either. Both sys-| residence of some potentate. The railroads thread. 
tems have produced very learned men ; men of pro-|ing the hills and valleys of our ment the vast 
found thinking capabilities, and versed in all the improvements in every part of our earth, reposing 
erudition of ancient and modern times. Theseare jin the sunlight of civilization, do not exist without 
stars in their coronal, as the result of their good some powerful impellirg motive for their construc- 
qualities, and in spite of their bad ones. | tion. 
The true theory of teaching seems to lie between| We live not for ourselves. We toil and invent 
these two, or rather it is a combination of them |from day to day, not that we alone may be gratified. 
both. At particular periods of life, one of the We exist for others, even when we know it not ;— 
methods will succeed best, while at another, its | for those who are to live after us. We are intuitive- 
opposite will prove most serviceable. Peculiar|ly casting our eyes along down the track of the 
temperaments will likewise be found to require dif- | future, and the visions that greet us give force and 
ferent modes of treatment in teaching, as certainly efficiency to our efforts. The clear-eyed boy and 
as in the medical art. girl of “ sunny brow and flowing curl,” are to live 
There are, however, certain general, but well de-| when we shall have passed away from earth. We 
fined laws of mind upon which every successful | may not feel this, but it is the hidden spring of 
system of teaching must be based. These systems | action. 
must conform to these laws, must in everything be| It is an old but still a true saying, “Just as the 
regulated and controlled oy them, or they will be a| twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” Do you see that 
nullity. Any theory, which does not recognize this | gnarled and crooked oak spreading out its branches 
as the fundamental plank in its platform, can ouly jin every direction? It presents nothing comely to 
be regarded as an ingenious hypothesis, at best. (the eye. And why? We turn our eyes with ad- 
Some of these general mental laws have been | miration to the beautiful tree growing by the side 
referred to before, in speaking of the difference be-|of the murmuring stream. We call the one disap- 
tween youth and old age. Yet let us pause upon | propriate and uncomely, fit only to be “ hewn down 
this point again. There is not a teacher in the |and cast into the fire;” while the other is denomi- 
country, but what is conscious of the existence of |nated thrifty and beautiful. The one, in its in- 
this difference in his own case. His consciousness |cipient stages of vegetation, received some untimel 
has long since taught him, what we are trying to check, some premature blow, which is the cause o 
bring to mind. He knows that he can dé now, what |its present deformity. The other grew unobstruct- 
he could not do then. He feels that he can grasp ajed, beneath some kindly fostering hand. And now 
wider range of thought, he dares grapple with ster- | the eye is enabled to trace clearly the existence of 
ner principles, more recondite truths; he spreads |a law in the vegetable kingdom, forcibly illustrating 
now a more venturesome wing, taking bolder flights the truth of the verse just quoted. 
amid aerial facts, and feels his way with more cer-| The wise man said most truly, “Train up a child 
tainty among the dim shadowy abstractions, than |in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
ever before in his life. not depart from it.” And yet there are many who 
Nor can this be accounted for on the ground of |deny its sacred inspiring truthfulness. The child 
increased experience. Experience leads only over | was carefully trained, say they; no time or labor 
familiar paths. It guides to no new and unexplored | was spared in striving to direct his feelings and af- 
regions,—it penetrates to nothing beyond the |fections in the right channel; and yet it seems to 
known. New truths are the result of thought, they |have been all in vain. Now he exhibits the indica- 
are developed by a process of reasoning, which |tions of a heart depraved and corrupt. That boy 
comes only at a later period in life. grew up under the same parental roof with another, 
If, then, it be true, that youth has its powers and | and received the same kind and careful attention; but 
capabilities so diverse from those of age, the studies their characters seem to exhibit wide and essential 
of youth should be graded to the existing powers ; |difference. And hence it is concluded that the 
their mental strength must be consulted before we saying of the wise man is not correct. But the 
give them their work to do. To neglect to do this | fault is found in the confession that “ they both re- 
would be an egregious blunder on the part of the |ceived the same attention.” The minds of those 
instructor. Indeed, he is but a eLarlatan who does | children are as widely different as is their natural 
otherwise.—7. F. Thickstun. “| |complexion, or their physical development. They 
am did not both require the same training. The food 
HOW AND WHAT LITTLE CHILDREN SHOULD BE for their mind might, it is true, have been quite 
TAUGHT. similar in its essential qualities, but the course of 
Nature presents few scenes of more genuine in-| preparation should have been different. ‘The error 
terest than a group of children displaying the va-|consists not in the things taught but in the manner 
rious phases of infinite character. There is the of teaching. The mother finds seated at the same 
embryo mar. Indeed the embryo world is shadow-'table, children of far different tastes, dispositions 
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and habits. This fact evinces the paramount’ im- 
portance of proper perception on the part of parents 
and educators of youth. 

The little child as he opens his eyes on this world 
beholds everywhere strange objects. He is just 
beginning to live. The world is new. The seed 
thrown upon that young mind will, most certainly, 
germinate and produce fruit. There we meet ‘he 
very important question: How and What Should 
Little Children Be Taught ? 

First, I answer, little children should be taught the 
nature and proper uses of the objects which seem first to 
attract their attention. There may be hearts and 
hands unqualified for his labor. It is comparatively 
an easy undertaking to unfold the volnme of nature 
before the quick and active eye of relative maturity; 
but to open it to the young and delicate mind of 
childhood, is a task which eareless hands and 
thoughtless hearts should not undertake, not know- 
ing the indelibility of first impressions. It will re- 
quire a most powerful effort to exterminate from the 
mind, the roots of those plants, the seeds of which 
have been sown in early life. They take deeper 
root, they are watered by the dews of early memory. 
I know there are those who regard this idea as a 
mere poetical fancy, entirely out of the account in 
the varied practice of life. We speak of different 
soils, of different qualities of land; and this differ- 
ence is not found in a real essential dissimilarity, 
but in a difference in the proportion of combination. 
This is the only difference there is in the minds of 
children. Some soils are peculiarly adapted to 
certain products. The reason of this is, there is in 
those soils an abundance of the material of which 
that product is composed. The skillful husbandman 
applies certain stimuli, calculated to strengthen that 
element which seems to be deficient. Notthat there 
is an improper prominence of any essential element 
but there is a deficiency in some. It would be 
chimerical in the farmer to endeavor to take away 
any quality his land may possess. 

he wiser plan is, by a judicious process, to bring 
forth into more active and vigorous life, those ele- 
ments that now seem weak and feeble. What shall 
be done with those passions that seem to spring up 
in the heart of children? Shall they be extermi- 
nated? Shall we grapple them with stern, un- 
yielding grasp? Thereis in the heart of children no 
passion which should not exist there. The work of 
training the young mind is not a work of extermina- 
tion, but of training and rearing. A thousand 
inquiries are ever rising in the minds of little chil- 
dren, clearly proving that ideas are the natural food 
of their interior nature. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the first thing that a little child should 
learn is letters. There is, in many cases, an over- 
anxiety on the part of mothers, to teach their chil- 
dren to read. 
“Dear me, the little fellow is five years old, and 
can hardly read one word yet!” 
very little importance when compared with other 
considerations, 
little, and yet a very important part of his education 
have been completed. Have his feelings and affec- 
tions been cultivated ? 
rightly? 


That is a fact of 


The child may be able to read very 


Has he been taught to think 
Little childrer are philosophers as well as 


to impress the letter upon the memory. The mind 
of children, as of adults, must be interested to be 
profitably impressed. The most important part of 
the teacher’s work is accomplished when he has 
awakened an interest in his pupil’s mind, in regard 
to the thing to be taught. The first endeavors, as 
well as all the way through our course of education, 
should be stimulated with the impuise of ideas / 
ideas!! Ideas will find words to express them- 
selves, but words frequently wander in vain for ideas. 
Men without ideas are of but little use to the 
world, and children who are not taught ideas con- 
stantly, patiently and prayerfully, will make super- 
ficial men and women.—Clinton Dem. 





OBJECT LESSONS—LINES. 
For Primary Schools. 
“~~ 
Straight Line, Curve Line. 
You see what I have drawn on the board. 
Are these lines alike ? 
How do they differ from each other? 
One is straight and the other is not. 
We call the one which is not straight a curve 
line. 
You may tell me the names as I point to them. 
Which is this? Repeat it. 
And this? Repeat it. 
James may come and point to the straight line.— 
Now to the curve line. 
You may now make them on your slates. 
If I stretch this thread thus, what line does it 
make ? 
Now if I bring the ends nearer together, and let 
it bend down thus, what line does it make ? 
A line that is not bent in any part of it is called a 
straight line. Repeat together. 
A line that bends in every part, and has no sharp 
corners in it, is a curve line. Repeat together. 
Lesson Second. 
Having reviewed the preceding lesson, the teach- 
er proceeds : 
You see I have made a line straight 
up and down. When a line is made in 
this direction, we call it a perpendicular 
line. 

Perpendicular Line. 

You may say perpendicular line. 

We will analyse the word perpendicular. 

You may ae four on your slates. 

I will look at some of your slates. 

Jane has made them very well. 

Look at Jane’s ; you see they are straight up and 
‘down. 

Now erase them, and try again. 

Now see me make one on the board (an oblique 
one.) 

Is it right? 

It is not straight up and down. 

It is not perpendicular, you mean. 

Well, I will make this one right. 

You may try again. 

Edward may come up and hold this pointer in a 
perpendicular direction. 





men. 
tion between cause and effect, 


‘They are just as anxious to see the connec: | 
A letter unassocia-| gicylar. 


ell me what you see in the room that is perpen- 


ted with an idea, in my opinion, should never be| The sides of the door, and of the windows, and 


taught to children. Every letter, 


subsequent lesson should be intimately and clearly 
When the mind is inter- 
ested with the idea, it is comparatively an easy work 


associated with an idea. 


as well as every! of the blackboard. 


| 


Lesson Third. 
Review the preceding lesson. 
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rs Line. ‘Now I have made a straight | chart of plain capitals, and pointing to the parts of different 
‘ iB oe ‘. . | letters, ask the pupils to say whether the part designated is 
line across the board. When a line is made in this | curved or straight. Then request the scholars to point to 
direction, we call it a horizontal line. the letters which have no straight lines, and those which 
You may say horizontal line. have no curve lines.—Mass. Teacher. 
Analyse the word horizontal. 
The pointer is now horizontal. | 
Who will come and hold it in a horizontal direc- 








Addresses, Reports, &e. 








tion ? 
You may make four horizontal lines on your slate. EXTRACT OF AN ADDRESS, 
(Proceed as in Lesson II.) Delivered before the Teachers’ Class of the Pittston 
i | High School, October 1st, 1858, by E. 8. Wenn, 
Lesson Fourth. Esa. 


Review as before. 


/ Is this streight line perpendicular? | From childhood to old age, life overflows with 


\duties. Not a year, not a week, not even a day, 
|but what stern reality presents itself, and at our 
‘hands demands action. Whether we actin accord- 


Is it horizontal ? 
This is a slanting or oblique line. 


Oblique Line. lance or not, the beacon light we see, the warning 
You may call itan oblique line. Say oblique line. | voice we hear,—the one shining in upon our darken- 
Analyse the word oblique. ed paths, the other bidding us follow on. 
You see it leans towards the right. | Customs and associations, however, have in man 
Now I will make one leaning towards the left. | instances, attempted to blind the eye to this guid- 
Mary may come and point to the one that leans ing star, and to turn a deaf ear to this voice of 

to the right, to the left. admonition, so that it has become necessary to 
(Illustrate with the pointer. Proceed as in Les- study carefully our duty to ourselves, to our fellow- 

son II.) men, and to God. Conscience with many, has be- 


|come a sealed book, to be opened only on particu- 


Lesson Fifth. ‘lar occasions, if at all, and its abundant matter, in 


/ \ a high degree useful, is passed over as nonsense, 
not worthy of consultation in this age of “ fast 
— / \ }men” and “fast horses,” when every one sends up 
ithe furious cry, more gold !—more gold! 
Here are a perpendicular liae, a horizontal line, | In these “‘ Atlantic Cable” times, men are prone 
and two oblique sy ito forget they have duties to perform, and that for 
Which is this (pointing to the horizontal line ?) the faithful execution of which, they are held re- 
A horizontal line. ‘sponsible. Too much of the “eye for an eye and 
This? ‘tooth for a tooth” system. What a mighty rush 
A perpendicular line. after riches !—what a scrambling for wealth! and 
his? woe unto that man who stumbles and falls in the 
An oblique line, leaning or inclining towards the crowd; no one is his “brother’s keeper,” he is 
right. ground to pomace. 
This? | There are but few departments of business in 
An oblique line, inclining towards the left. which mankind engage, clothed with greater respon- 
You may all lean towards the right,— left,—stand sibility than the profession of school teaching.— 
up straight in a perpendicular position. of these responsibilities we propose to advance a 
Hold out your arms in a horizontal position. few ideas. ; : 
Make these lines on your siates. The culture of mind is indeed a noble work. To 
Tell the names as I point to them. train up the young idea; to mould character; to 
lay the foundation of giant intellects; to create 
Lesson Sixth. the motive power which shall make a nation trem- 


I have made two straight lines. You ble and thrones totter and fall; to shape human 
| see they are just as far apart in one destiny ;—who would desire a work greater than 


place as in another; they run in the this? What work is capable of surrounding the 
same direction. architect with a brighter halo of glory? Yea, 
Parallel Lines. ‘what other work brings with it such weighty re- 


If two straight li j : sponsibility ? 
place as in <1 ebay time pnb Beg apart ms ope How lamentable the fact that many,—ah ! toomany 
Do you see any things in the room parallel ? ‘enter the school-room without giving proper fore- 
The two sides of my slate, the two sides of the thought to the magnitude of their work, without 
door, of the window, of a pane of glass; the wires P'ePating themselves to meet its responsibilities, 


of the numeral frame. giving little heed to the way and means by which 
Now I will make three parallel lines. |they are to educate their pupils. We have seen 
You see three on your slate frame. (Holbrook’s.) | the young man stand up before a company of youth ; 
Make three just like them on your slate. '—he called himself a school teacher; the world 


(Practise on these some time; then proceed in ‘recognized him as such. We listened, and heard 


the same way with the horizontal and oblique par- the vulgar word, the bar-room phrase, and the blas- 


allel lines.) |phemous oath; yea, he hesitated not to take the 
‘Shonen . ; ‘name of God in vain. His breath was polluted 
j rks.—The preceding lessons on lines are adapted to | with strong drinks of filthy poison. We have seen 
children who have not learned their letters. If they are ‘him sip the “flowing bowl” even to intoxication 
given to children who have learned to read, the names should | d P kilf 5 he “fi d board ” 
be spelled, written on the board by the teacher, and on the jand manage skilfully the | gg sar eadleeagte: 


slates by the pupils. What has been learned of the lines |eVen about the card-table of his own school-room. 
should be applied in learning the alphabet ; referring to the A fact more sad, is not connected with the past 
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history of our Common Schools. Do such young 
men desire to account for what may be the result 
of their labors? Do they hope to teach aright 
their native language, when theirs is thus defiled 
with obscenity and profanity? Do they hope to 
teach reverence for the Creator, that Great Teach- 
er above, when ne thus use his name in jest and 
anger? Do they think to instruct aright by blow- 
ing science through the neck of a rum bottle or 
whiskey jug, with an excited brain and trembling 
nerves? Do they think to impart knowledge in a 
roper manner, when it is overlaid, underlaid and 
inlaid with tobacco leaves and tobacco smoke ? 
Do they hope to build up a Franklin or a Newton 
structure with four packs of “Jacks” for corner 
stones? Mistaken men! Flee from the school 
room and no longer blot the noble profession of 
school teaching ! 
Sorry we are to say, that these fatal mistakes are 
not confined to our sex. We have seen the /ittle 
irl, mushroom like, become suddenly a woman,— 
ividly she became impressed with the idea that 
she must teach school. With hardly a sufficient 
knowledge of Geography, Grammar and Arithme- | 
tic, with no preparation, with an unnatural judg- 
ment, a head filled with frivolities, she leaves her | 
circle of companions to become a teacher of youth. 
We have heard the farmer’s daughter mourning 
over her hard lot. She comes in contact with the 





a greater responsibility thanhe. Legislative bodies 
have something to do here in the enactment of law, 
and the “et of a school district in engaging pro- 
per teachers and in having suitable school houses. 

Ist. “He is responsible for the education of his 
pupils.” 

his, no one will attempt to deny, and that he is 
more responsible than any one else. It is true that 
many learn much at home, but we think that the 
mass have to depend entirely on school-room in- 
struction for an education. o do justice, there- 
fore, to the pupil thus given over to his charge, the 
Teacher must be educated, thoroughly educated, 
in all such branches as he may be required to teach. 
Every subject should be so well mastered, that the 
consuming fire cannot deprive him of his know- 
ledge ; so well mastered that he at any time can 
unlock its treasures by means of his skill, unaided 
by any “key.” But the grand secret lies farther 
on. The concealed light may burn as brilliant as 
ever, yet all is darkmess around: there may be an 
abundance on one side of the river, while the hungry 
starve on the other; the teacher may have his head 
well stored with knowledge, yet his pupils grow up 
in ignorance around him. The school-room is it- 
self a miniature world. All classes of society, and 
all conditions of life, have a representative here.— 
The good and the bad, the wise and the ignorant, 
the active and the slothful, the virtuous and the 





painted faced, white fingered aristocracy, and she | 
envies their condition. 


happiness and long-life, while they have all the | gathered together. 


fruits of idleness, disease, sorrow and a premature 
death. Pride soon drives her from the cow-yard 
and the milk-room; her mother’s spinning wheel, 
made honorable by years of honest toil, is disdain- 
fully packed away in the garret; the loom, with 
which has been manufactured many a garment to 
shield her from the piercing winds of winter, is ob- 
noxious in her sight, and she even asks that it may 
be cut into firewood. Every day of her life only 
adds to her bitterness. But how soon the clond is 
driven away and joy brought back to the heart, as 
she resolves to be a “School mistress.” We have 


vicious, the witty and the foolish, the gay and the 


She has only health, beauty, sad, the beautiful and the deformed, are all here 


The way and means necessary 
‘to instruct one of these classes, may not be adap- 
|ted to the wants of another, hence the teacher fail- 
‘ing to recognize this great truth, may live to see a 
good share of his pupils but little wiser for his in- 
‘struction. 

| Let the teacher draw largely from the wealth of 
'Science, let him dig deep in its mines, let him learn 
‘how to impart these precious truths to others, let 
|him study the laws of human nature, and when his 
| pupils shall take their stand in the intellectual 
world, with proud satisfaction he may say, this is 
\my work, these are my scholars. Accidents, disease, 





seen the poor girl leave house-work and the needle and old age soon hurry our wise men off the stage 
for the school room, because she thought it more of action. Galen, Pythagoras, Copernicus, Bacon, 
honorable, Foolishgirls. Thicklyscattered about | Newton, Franklin and a host of others, have all 
us are the results of their labors. We would that finished their earthly career and died. Worcester, 
they might realize the sad havoc that unskilful | Morse, Nott, Field, Taylor and the like, they too, 
hands make, in attempting to fashion the intellect. | will soon yield up their places of trust and honor 
But we rejoice to know that there are another and go hence. 
class of teachers; another class whe look not to| Teacher, it is your privilege, yea, it is your duty, 
their business as to the work of a play-day ; who) bound upon you by obligation, to prepare minds to 
strive, by all methods within their power, to pre- fill their places; to train up intellects to traverse 
pare themselves so to execute their labors, that |the highways of greatness, of distinction, and of 
they shall not in future years fear to look upon the|honor. ‘The “ Ship of State,” depends on your 
structures they have made. ‘T’o this class we trust |exertions to guide her in her future course. Bunt 
those before us belong. To this class we shall de-|for your labors Governments must go to decay; to 
vote the remainder of our time and space. hope for an advancement in the Arts and Sciences 
At this point, our subject arranges itself under|would be useless. Our Colleges and Seminaries 
the following heads: look to you for support, knowing full well that 
Ist. The Teacher is responsible for the education |their pupils must first be yours. In short, the 
of his pupils. whole intellectual world is looking to you for as- 
2d. The teacher is responsible for the health of |sistance, and will hold you responsible for the 


— faithful performance of your duty. 
. The Teacher is responsible for the moral} 2d. The Teacher is responsible for the health of his 
training of his pupils. 


| g pupils. 
4th. The eacher is responsible for the religious We may not here have so large a field to work 
training of his pupils. 


upon, but nevertheless, there is responsibility, mod- 
We would not say that he is alone and entirely 


ified much, it is true, by influences foreign to him. 
responsible for these things, but only in a greater | How many, while languishing on beds of sickness, 
or less degree, according to circumstances. Pa- 


date their troubles to the school room? How 
rents and guardians must many times bear up under 





many even die from disease, the seeds of which 
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were sown there? Much might be said here to| Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—It has been 
the people of our School Districts of the little oftentimes remarked that Education is a thread-bare 
interest manifested in their school houses. Their theme. But why should it be so esteemed? True, 
shameful condition is a blot upon our country, the theme is old. More than two thousand years 
boasting of her schools. It is a disgraceful fact ago, Socrates instructed the Athenian youth in the 
that our horses are provided with better houses principles of reason, virtue and truth, and Plato 
than our Common School children. But teachers hallowed the groves of Academus by lessons of wis- 
can make themselves acquainted with the laws of dom, which time’s obliterating finger has not yet, 
heat, can kindle the fire and let in the air, and do nor ever shall efface, from the heart nor mind of 
much toward remedying asad mistake. Close, un-|man. True, it is an oft recurring theme. In it do 
ventilated school rooms have dwarfed many an poets find the inspirations of immortal verse ; philo- 
intellect and sadly injured many a physical consti- sophers are never weary of investigating its phases, 
tution. and of analyzing its occult elements; sages dwell 
Again, there is serious danger of injuring health, with impressive gravity upon its worth and the perils 
by allowing or compelling pupils to do too much. that are sure to follow its neglect; statesmen seize 
It should be remembered that the brain is the seat upon it as the corner-stone of the political institu- 
of the mind, an organ indeed delicate. Injure this tions, which they so elaborately construct; it is the 
and you destroy the man—deprive him of that, hobby on which demagogues seek to ride over the 
ey characteristic by which he is distinguished | path of popular favor, into places of power and trust 
rom the brute. It is useless and ruinous to and profit; from the pulpit it is extolled as the hand- 
attempt to crowd into a vessel more than it is ca-| maid of religion, designed to elevate and adorn the 
pable of receiving ; this all know tobe a fact. But Christian character and life; the lawyer pleads its 
ah! in a much higher degree is it ruinous to urge want in extenuation cf the offence of his client ; the 
the apt and ready student beyond his strength.| judge admits the plea, and mitigates the penalty 
For the temperature of school room atmosphere,| which the commission of crime has incurred; the 
and for sufficient amount of study, we are obliged press everywhere, enforces upon the public mind the 
to hold the Teacher responsible. ‘importance of ample educational facilities, knowing 
3d. The Teacher is responsible for the moral train-| well that these are the only guarantee of that per- 
ing of eb gor | vading intelligence upon which its own existence 
A broad field of moral culture is openedin which depends ; twelve thousand temples dedicated to ru- 
the Teacher may labor. Children from the time |dimental seience, by their unpretending presence, 
they commence attending school, are taken from | silently bear witness to the deep and abiding hold 
beneath the watchful eye of the parent during a|which this subject has upon the public mind ; while 
large part of the day, and at night the most of ‘in two hundred and fifty thousand homes it is the 
their time is taken up in sleep. Children seem to|shrine to which half a million parents make their 
be more disposed to do wrong when in company costliest sacrifices for the promotion of the highest 
with each other, than when alone at their homes. | welfare of their little ones. But other themes as 
It is then that they first learn those little tricks of old, and as perpetually recurring as this, are not lost 
dishonesty and form habits destined to go with) to human interest—do not fail to inspire enthusiasm 
them through life. How many tell the first false-|and stimulate to high endeavor. 
hood, commit the first theft, utter the first profane| Science has not lost its novelty, because it is older 
word, fight the first fight, smoke the first cigar, |than the philosophy of Plato, and every day we are 
try their hand at the first game of chance, while |called to witness some of its wonder-workings, to 
attending school? A man once said, when about | follow its guidance over untried paths in the fields 
to swing from the scaffold, I date my fall to the | of remoter space, to realize some newly found rela- 
time when I stole a pin from off my playmate’s tion in the infinite nature that surrounds us, or to 
coat collar at school. Teachers, you can exercise |admire the subtlety of the analysis and the grandeur 
a mighty influence in the formation of moral char-|of the generalizations which the “chemistry of the 
acter, an influence which is’ powerful enough to|sunbeam” unfolds. Invention has not ceased to 
keep many from the gambler’s clutches, from the|interest man, though Tubal Cain was born Anno 
State Prison and the drunkard’s grave. Wield it, |; Mundi 1100, instead of Anno Domini 1800, nor be- 





therefore, and you shall have your reward. cause patent paddles for the sea, patent reapers for 
Lastly. T’he Teacher is responsible jor the reli-|the land, patent ¢)urns for the kitchen, patent cra- 
gious training of his pupil. idles for the nursery, patent plasters for the poor, 


We do not mean sectarianism, for the teacher | patent pills for the sick, and patent coffins for the 
who meddles with that gets out of hissphere. But|dead—are thrust upon our notice at every corner of 
he has great opportunity to teach the existence of every street, and pursue us with merciless clamor 
a God, and the nature of His holy attributes. He|everywhere, until we long for one patent more— 
can teach a reverence for His great name. In the| patent brains for such ascannot discern where enter- 
hour of trouble he can point the child to that bet-| prise ceases and impertinence begins. Has Poetry 
ter land where sorrow never comes. Finally, |lost its charm, because it was nine hundred years 
Teachers, realize that yours is a great work and | before the Christian era, that sightless Homer, with 
deserves great preparation. Remember the words |the wrapt vision of inspiration glowing in his soul, 


of the Poet: |sang those strains that have made his name immor- 
“A pebble on the streamlet scant tal? or because in humbler verse a countless host 

Has turned the course of many a river; \of bards, of high and low, and no degree, call to us 

A dew drop on the baby plant ‘from gilded volumes, or more modestly pour forth 

Has warped the giant oak forever.” ‘their plaintive platitudes at the “ poet’s corner” of 





‘the rural press? Does this profusion render Shaks- 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. _peare’s genius less universal, or mar the sublimity 
An Address delivered before the N. York State Teach-|of Milton’s verse, or unfit us for listening to the 
ers’ Association, August 4, 1858, by Emerson W. |swelling periods and stately march of ‘‘ Thanatop- 


Keyes, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. isis,” or ““The Forest Hymn” of Bryant’s muse, or to 
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the sweet and mournful numbers of “ Angel Foot- 
steps,” and the “ Psalm of Life?” Do we weary of 
Art, because the colors of the painter are unchanged 
since God set his bow in the clouds, or the lapse of 
ages has failed to produce new forms for the sculp- 
tor’s study ? because each day challenges our admi- 
ration for some new combination of the infinite 
beauties of the out-spread earth, some new triumph 
of man’s imitative skill in the re-creation of nature’s 
glories, some fresh blending of hues, some rare 
touches that reveal forms living only in the vague 
ideal, until genius imparts to them a realness almost 
instinct with life ? 

And yet Education, as an objective theme of con- 
templation, is not older than Science, or Invention, 
or Poetry, or Art; it does not oftener obtrude upon 
our notice than these ; nor, rightly viewed, is it more 
exhausted than they. Associated as it is with the 
development of those faculties of mind upon which 
— in science and in all human enterprises de- 
pends, and reaching beyond the beneficent influences 
which these exert upon the condition of mankind, 
to the formation of character, and the determination 
through this, of those remoter social relations which 
have most to do with human happiness and destiny 
—Education becomes invested with an importance 
transcending any other, and possesses an intrinsic 
interest of which no amount of pedantic twaddle, 
impracticable theorizing, chronic stupidity, or in- 
veterate fogyism can wholly divest it. That it has 
a vitality able to survive all indifference, and neg- 
lect, and unskillful treatment, to which, through 
centuries of time it may be exposed, is evinced, by 
our presence here to-day. It has the elements not 
only of ceaseless vitality, but of perpetual newness. 
Education is not to-day what it was yesterday—nor 
will it be to-morrow what it is to-day. It eomprises 
the same elements, but in different combination, and 
differently applied to the production of results; that 
is, applied to a different community under altered 
circumstances, and with a view to the development 
of conditions unlike those existing at the present 
time. Education and human progress act and react 
upon each other. Education promotes progress, 
and progress demands, for its proper regulation and 
control, more correct and enlightened processes of 
education. The laws of force and motion are the 
same to-day that they were when the pyramids were 
built ; but the development and application of these, 
constituting a system of mechanical science, have 
greatly changed. As mecharical science will not 
become perfected until the problem of the simplest 
and cheapest development and application of force, 
is fully solved, so Education will present new phases 
and aspects, until mankind shall have attained that 
perfect state which good men pray for—I fear with 
more fervency than faith. 

In this view, Education is not an old theme even, 
still less is it worn quite thread-bare. It has depths 
yet unfathomed, heights to which none have soared, 
an expansiveness which no man hath compassed.— 
Its parallel in duration of interest and susceptibility 
of development is God’s great humanity. 

But Education has many phases or aspects, many 
points of view. from which it may be contemplated 
—and that which I have selected for remark is 
ee Education, taking the educational system 
of New York, as the specific topic with which to 
illustrate and exemplify my theme. 


In treating of the system of public instruction of 


the State of New York, the three leading branches 
of the system, under the name and style of colleges, 


kept in view. These are to be considered under 
two aspects: lst. Plan of Organization ; 2nd. Plan 
of Operation: the former relating to the corporate 
character and powers of these institutions—the 
source from which, and the terms upon which their 
charters are derived ;—and the latter, relating to the 
specific educational work which each proposes to 
itself, and the means or methods employed for its 
accomplishment. Let us consider each branch in 


its order, under these leading aspects or features. 


I.—Puan oF ORGANIZATION. 


1. Colleges.— Among the earliest acts of the legis- 
lature of this State, under its republican constitu- 
tion, was one in the year 1787, founding a university 
and committing its guardianship and control toa 
board of officers, styled the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. The act named 
those who should eompose the board at that time, 
and provided for filling vacancies by the legislature. 
To this day this corporation exists, in all respects 
essentially the same as when organized. ‘The board 
has a material and tangible existence, but the uni- 
versity of which :t was to have the direction and 
control, is yet destitute of acorner-stone. The same 
act renewed and enlarged the powers of Columbia 
College, which had been chartered under the colo- 
nial government, and was at the time, the only in- 
stitution of the kind in the Btate. It also provided 
for the incorporation of other institutions, with like 
owers, under the direction and approval of the 
oard of Regents. In the exercise of the authority 
thus conferred upon them, the regents have, from 
time to time, incorporated four colleges—and under 
special authority and direction of the legislature, 
have incorporated two colleges of medicine exclu- 
sively, one of which is now extinct. The earliest 
exercise of their general — of incorporating 
colleges, was in 1795, and the latest in 1851, being a 
period of sixty-four years from the time that the 
authority was conferred, during which it has been 
exercised as stated, but four times. Down to 1831, 
the legislature did not once assume, itself, to exer- 
cise the authority, which it had so wisely delegated 
as a special trust, to a most fit and worthy = 
rate body. Since that time, however, that is, within 
the last twenty-seven years, twenty-two colleges have 
been incorporated by acts of the legislature! while 
since 1825, a period of thirty-eight years, the Re- 
gents have granted but a single collegiate charter. 
These facts carry their own conclusion. Of the 
causes which led the legislature to depart from the 
policy of non-intervention, I have no knowledge; but 
its action once successfully invoked, it requires no 
deeply penetrating power to discern why its thres- 
hold, rather than that of the regency, should be 
thronged with importunate petitioners. The Re- 
gents, by an ordinance controlling their own action, 
had made it a condition precedent to the incorpo- 
ration of any college, that an endowment should be 
assured, sufficiently large to guarantee its permanent 
establishment and effective operation, and all the 
colleges incorporated by them, were compelled to 
comply with the provisions of this ordinance. On 
the contrary, of the twenty-two colleges incorpora- 
ted by the legislature, but a single one was required, 
by the terms of its charter, to have any endowment 
secured. The entire absence of conditions, in 
granting charters by the legislature, rendered this 
body the favorite resort of visionary enthusiasts, 
who deemed the essential elements of a first class 
university, to be simply a name and an act of in- 





academies and common or public schools, must be 


corporation. The effect of this policy of indiscrimi- 
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nate college hatching, is easily predicted. But I will 
indulge in no speculation—*“ I appeal to history.”— 
Of the twenty-two colleges incorporated by the 
legislature, within the past twenty-seven years, seven 
have no local habitation, and their names can only 
be found, after diligent search through the volumes 
of the session laws. They are extinct. Of the 
fifteen revaaining, three are exclusively medical, leav- 
ing twelve literary institutions, of which only six 
render, through the Regents, any report of their 


of speedy dissolution. The limited investigation I 
have been able to make, satisfies me, that not less 
than half a million is thus permanently invested in 
the clouds, not to descend again upon the generous 
but most unjust donors, nor yet, indeed, at all, in 
the form of practical educational results. One 
other thought concerning the evil tendency of this 
diffusion of collegiate facilities. From the causes 
suggested, no one of our institutions, however worthy 
some of them may be, is able to take that elevated 


operations. Thus, six more, making thirteen in all,| position in the popular mind, which is maintained 
are practically extinct. Of the six who report|by one or two institutions in other States. The re- 
their condition and prospects to the Regents, I | sult is, very many of our young men are drawn away 
gather the following facts. During the year 1857,| from the diffused advantages here wo _— = 
two only had over 100 students each. The remain-}more concentrated and efficient which they fin 
ing four report an attendance of 171 all told, during | elsewhere. : 
the year, being an average of 42} each. The whole; We have thus seen that our collegiate system is 
number of graduates during the last year from these | not uniform in its organization—some of its institu- 
= pets of pe en was eds i iy of 10.—| — F nay oe or pee ae a 
ese results will appear more clearly, in contrast | and others from the Board of Regents. of those 
with those of other institutions. The four colleges | which I have chosen to regard as having an exist- 
incorporated by the Regents, report an average at-|ence, however, are subject to the visitation of the 
tendance during the year 1857, of 168}—the highest | Regents, and are required to report to them annu- 
number being 287, and the lowest 95. The whole /ally, in such form as the board shall prescribe, con- 
ype Ag ewer was hy, ioe average of pepe me tir eng ny a —— 
7; and the highest number 76. This comparison | of these institutions, is committed to a board o 
is eminently suggestive. It renders apparent the itrustees, who appoint the president and his subordi- 
correctness of that policy of the Regents, which|nates, prescribe the course of study, and direct 
demands an endowment as a condition of granting | generally, concerning its financial as well as educa- 
a charter. It exhibits most clearly, the waste and |tional interests. In their main features, the char- 
uselessness of a multiplicity of collegiate institu. | ters granted by the Regents and by the legislature, 
tions. If one college is found adequate to instruct |are similar. : 
287 students, and to send forth 76 graduates in | The pecuniary support of colleges is derived from 
single year—why should six colleges be established | yoluntary contribution in subscriptions, donations, 
at no little cost of labor and of money, (even though or bequests—from tuition fees, and from occasional 
most inadequately furnished)—to instruct 171 stu-| legislative aid. The latter is wholly capricious, de- 
. waa ' Phones were 
dents, and to send forth 60 graduates? It shows | pending upon the facileness of the committee, to 
how much more safely, prudently and wisely, edu-| whom the application for aid may be referred. Such 
cational affairs are conducted when committed solely | is our collegiate system in its Plan of Organization. 
with no legislative interference, except to organize pen system. 
and define the powers and duties of such board. 

Other inferential suggestions are as obvigus to the| 2. Academies.—By the act under which they were 
understanding as the above are to the reason. The created, the Regents were also authorized to incor- 
incorporation of institutions of learning, without |porate academies under such provisions as they 
regard to the facilities they have for fulfilling the should deem wise and expedient; and the visitation 
design of their establishment, must often be atten- | of these, and the investigation into their affairs, as 
ded with injury to the cause of education, through | well as of colleges, was committed to them. Under 
the inefficiency of their practical operation. They|the authority derived from this act, and various 
hold themselves out to the world—under the sanc- | others subsequently passed, the Regents have, at 
a of the oe seal re the — as ey | various times, — rye pute regs woe gh > yom 

eserving patronage andsupport. Being accessible | years,—incorporated 137 academies, of which 45 are 
to a limited locality or committed to the fostering | extinct, while 92 continue subject to their visitation, 
care of some favorite ecclesiasticism, their preten-|and report their condition annually. The legisla- 
tious tone attracts the ear of a few literary aspi-|ture here, as in the case of colleges, for a time pru- 
aaa “ wee arene seek er Pan, pg — — mee a a ag a 

igher culture of whic ey are in pursuit. Just |with which they had invested the Regents, but no 
in proportion to their weakness, is their importunity foe so long, the first departure from the principle of 
for aid from the State. But where there is no solid | non-intervention, being in 1817, or thirty years after 
pecuniary foundation, the largest contribution which |the power had —_ conferred upon, and exercised 
the State can give, will be swallowed up without |by the board. From this time down to 1854, a 
producing the slightest appreciable benefit in perma- | period of thirty-seven years, the legislature incorpo- 
nent results. any generous enthusiasts are in-|rated 176 academies; of these, 105 are extinct, and 











duced to contribute of their means to inflate one of | 


these literary balloons, and they only find, too soon, 
that their investment and the college have “ gone 
up” together. It would be interesting to ascertain, 
with approximate accuracy, the amount of public 
and private means that has been thus diverted from 
legitimate and worthy educational enterprises, and 
squandered on defunct institutions, and others whose 
only remaining chance of being a benefit to the 
community, is to fulfill the promise they hold out, 


71 only are subject to the visitations of the Regents. 
Sixty-nine never complied with the requirements 
prescribed by the Regents, as a condition of their 
visitation, guardianship and favor. It has ever been 
|the policy of the Regents, not to incorporate an 
jacademy until it had secured a reliable pecuniary 
basis, upon which its permanence and efliciency 
might reasonably be predicated. The conditions of 
incorporation have been modified from time to time 
in detail, but not in principle, and the precedent re- 
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roperty in the lot, building, library, and apparatus, 
- Se value of $2500. I have rg mets That the 
legislature has ever exacted any conditions in grant- 
ing a single charter. The consequence is apparent 
in the large proportion of those, which have no 
longer any being. 
he plan of organization of academies, whether 
incorporated by the Regents or by the legislature, 
is, in its main features, similar to that of colleges. 
The authority is vested in a board of trustees, with 
general corporate powers, who appoint the principal 
and subordinates, direct and a. the course of 
discipline and study, and make such laws and regu- 
lations as they deem necessary and proper for car- 
rying into effect the powers conferred upon them.— 
It will further be seen, that those academies not in- 
corporated by the Regents, may subject themselves 
to their visitation, and become entitled to the ad- 
vantages which that condition confers; so that be- 
tween these and others, there is no apparent differ- 
ence of organic structure. Previous to 1838, the 
Regents had prescribed to academies, incorporated 
by the legislature, the same conditions for admission 
to their list of visitation and its privileges, that they 
required for incorporation by their own body. This 
put them upon an equal footing and made them 
to all intents and purposes the same class of | 





two counties, we shall find that the first has one 
academy for each $811,193 of property, while the 
last has had but one for $2,751,172, or more than 


three times the basis of the former. Comparing 
area and we find the one has an academy for each 
15 square miles, the other for 911 square miles—and 
the convenience of getting about, facility of access, 
is so wholly in favor of the former, that it could 
make no appreciable difference with its convenience 
in that respect, ifthere were but one academy in 
the county instead of 22. In such differences as 
these, there is neither justice nor reason. If I am 
told that the latter county would have been more 
highly favored had her citizens taken the initiative ; 
that it is no part of the business of the State, through 
any of its departments, to anticipate the wants of 
the people upon education, I dissent ; but even if 
that were granted, there is still left no excuse for 
the needless multiplicity of academies in the former 
county, whereby the funds of the State are divided 
among so many separate institutions, instead of 
being concentrated more efficiently on a few or 
upon one. Though I have made my comparison 
between counties, I would not be understood to 
suggest this division as the proper basis of academic 
districts. In some localities, one academy for two 
or three counties would be fouud most convenient, 
while in others a single academy in a county might 


organizatiors, though deriving their original pow-| be found insufficient. What I do claim is, that as 
ers from different sources. But the meddling spirit| these are public institutions, incorporated, hence 
of the legislature could not be content with incor- | sanctioned and approved by the State, designed as a 
porating academies and letting them take their) public benefit, and not as an encouragement to 
chance of finding favor with the Regents, but must! private enterprize or to promote local convenience, 
go further, and fix the conditions upon which they) and supported in part from the funds of the State— 
might be admitted to the supervision of the board. | the constituted authorities should have reference in 
This was done by an act in 1838, and the Regents| their organization to public interests, and not per- 
were compelled, in order to preserve a just equality! mit them to be multiplied indefinitely, thereby di- 
between the academies, to fix the same conditions| viding up the fund appropriated by the State, until 
as a standard for incorporation. We have already! its benefits are scarcely appreciable. I make no 
noticed that the discretion of the Regents, in the| war upon merely private institutions—these have a 
exercise of the power of incorporation, has been! just right to establish themselves whenever they can 
wiser than that of the legislature, as evinced by the| maintain a foothold; but when these come forward 
greater proportion of the latter that failed to sup-|and demand a patent from the State in the form of an 
ort themselves. This fact is still farther apparent! act of incorporation, it is the duty of the State to 
rom 8 comparison of the workings of those still in| demand, in return, evidence that the interests of pop- 
successful operation; the academies chartered by) ular education will be promoted by such an endorse- 
the Regents, reporting an average attendance of 206 ment. It is a mistaken idea that the multiplication 
daring the last year, and those by the legislature, an} of schools contributes to the advancement of educa- 
average of 191—no great difference, to be sure, but| tion. Into this delusion have the legislature and 
pointing in the same direction as stronger facts. the Board of Regents alike fallen, in some degree, 
As we proceed to examine the academic or-| the former wholly, and the latter partially blinded 
ganization with reference to their distribution|to the true principle which should control their 


uniformly throughout the State, we shall find that We have now in the State 183 reporting 
academies, with a total attendance some time during 


neither the Regents nor the legislature have regard- 
the year, of 37,683 students, being an average of 


ed a rational principle—or indeed any principle of | 
apportionment. 

here are four things that should be considered, 
in determining the number of academies to which a 
given district or section of the State is entitled.— 
These are population, wealth, area, and accessabili- 
Ke Of course, the greater the population, other 
things being equal, the more schools will be requir- 
ed. The more wealth there is, the greater the 
number it will support. The wider the area, the 
more may reasonably be tolerated—provided, fourth, 
the conveniences for traveling do not render this a 
condition of little importance. Now, to illlustrate 
how every one of these conditions has been ignored 
I will compare two counties laying far apart. In 
the one there have been organized 22 academies. It 
has a population of 107,759, which gives one academy 
to each 4,897; the other has one academy to 19,- 
‘669 inhabitants. If we compare the wealth of the 





action. 


| 205 students to each. The highest number attend- 


ing any one academy, is 770; the lowest, 35. Now 
if 770 students can be collected in one institution, 
we really need no more academies to accommodate 
the present demand for higher culture than that 
average would furnish, and that is 48. For I have 
no idea that if the present number of academies was 
doubled that the attendance would be increased five 
per cent., while the educational efficiency of these 
institutions would be diminished 75 per cent. On 
the other hand, if they were reduced to the number I 
have named, and distributed with a due regard to 
the considerations I have suggested as proper to 
control that matter, I believe that they would not 
lose five per cent. of their legitimate attendants, and 
their efficiency would be increased four-fold. But 
admitting a change in the organization, so sweeping 
and radical as this to be impracticable, still, is there 
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not some plan that may be devised that shal] at least | corporation, and subject to the visitation and guar- 


ene. a just and natural ratio in the number 
of these institutions, and the method of their dis- 


tribution? This query will receive further atten- 


tion hereafter, being in some measure connected | 
ithe State for the support of academies, comprising 


with that other branch of our subject, the plan of 
operation of the different branches of our system. 


dianship of the Regents ; and in some cases, further 
donations or endowments. from which a limited in- 
come is derived. 

2d. A participation in the funds appropriated by 


$40,000, annually distributed among all the report- 


I pass now to notice the source from which acad-|ing academies, on the basis of the number of sta- 
emies derive their support. The establishment of | dents instructed in the higher departments of study ; 
an academy, so far as relates to the procuring of the|a sum not exceeding $250 once appropriated to 


lot, building, library and apparatus, is effected by 
subscription or donation. Application is then made 


to the legislature, or to the Board of Regents for a 


charter. If a charter is obtained from the legisla 
ture, it is still not entitled to any distribution from 


the literature fund, until it has become subject to | 


such academies as raise a like amount, for the pur- 
chase of books and apparatus; ana $12,500 annu- 
ally distributed among such academies, not less than 
80, as the Regents may select, in which common 


school teachers are gratuitously instructed. 


3d. Tuition fees—these constituting about five- 


the visitation of the Board of Regents, by comply- | ninths of their whole revenue. 


ing with the conditions which they prescribe. Ifa) 


charter is obtained from the Regents, that of itself, 
subjects it to their visitation, and it becomes enti- 
tled to a share in the distribution, as soon as the 
other conditions relative to its report, ete., are ful- 
filled. The academic share of the literature fund, 
is a sum of $40,000 annually distributed among the 
academies of the State, subject to Regency visita- 
tion, in the ratio of the number of students taught 
by them during the previous year, for a period of 
not less than four months, in the higher English or 
classical branches of study. The Regents prescribe 
what shall be regarded as higher English branches 
or classical studies, and the age or proficiency of the 
pupil before he shall be permitted to be enumerated 
as pursuing them. This, it will beseen, is a rational 
basis of distribution, being founded on practical re- 
sults, and not like appropriations to colleges, deter- 
mined by the persuasive power of trustees, and the 
gullibility of legislative committees. The largest 
sum received by any academy the present year, is 
$1,014.49, and the smallest $18.30—the ratio is 
$1.83 for each pupil pursuing the branches as above 
stated. The sum thus apportioned, is expended 
wholly for teachers’ wages. Besides this regular 
distribution from the literature fund, the legislature 
has provided, that from the revenues of this fund, 
the Regents may distribute to the various academies 
of the State, a sum not exceeding $250 to each, to 
be expended in the purchase of books, maps, or 
apparatus. The condition of this distribution is, 
that the academy to which it is awarded, shall raise 
an equal amount for the same purpose—the sum so 
raised to be exclusive of that required as a condi- 
tion of incorporation. Under this provision, there 
has been distributed since the passage of the act in 
1834, $6,353.49, and a like amount has been raised 
by the academies themselves. 

Another source of revenue to the academies, has 
been derived from appropriations made by the legis- 
lature and distributed by the Regents, for the gra- 
tutious instruction of common school teachers. The 
amount so distributed for the year 1857, was $12,- 
810, which was divided among 115 academies. I 
have not time to treat of this element of distribu- 
tion, further than to characterize it as wholly thrown 
away; but justice demands that I should further 
state, that it is an appropriation exclusively legisla- 
tive, and made against the advice and even protest 
of the Regents. 

The residue of the support of academies, is de- 
rived from tuition fees. The total resources of 
academies may therefore be presented in the follow- 
ing summary : 

Ist. Voluntary subscription or donation, whereby 
the academy is founded, and becomes eligible to in- 





There is, however, another souree of revenue ac- 
cruing to those academies, organized under the Free 
School Law, in connection with, and as a higher 
department of a Union Free School. These and 
the New York Free Academy, in place of tuition 
fees, derive their support from taxation, They share 
in the distribution of the literature fund, however, 
like other academies. Such are some of the more 
prominent features pertaining to the plan of organ- 
ization of the academic branch of our system of 
education. 

3. Common or Public Schools.—We shall find that 
this branch of our system is less uniform in its or- 
ganization than either of the others. We have first 
the general provisions of the statute, under which 
school districts are organized throughout the State 
—each district being a quasi corporation, empowered 
to levy taxes to build and repair school-houses, and 
to defray the incidental expenses of sustaining a 
school. The custody of the property and the gene- 
ral management of its affairs, are committed to a 
board of trustees, or under a recent act, to a single 
trustee. These employ the teachers, superintend 
the building and repairs of school-houses, make out 
tax-lists and rate-bills, and eaforce the collection of 
the same under their warrant, call special meetings 
at their discretion, draw orders for the public money, 
and expend the library money of the district. These 
districts are subject to the rules and regulations of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, as pre- 
scribed under the statutes, and to the supervision 
and visitation of School Commissioners elected in, 
and for each assembly district, exclusive of cities. — 
The teachers in these schools are required to hold 
a certificate of qualification from the commissioner, 
or some higher authority, and the neglect of this 
requirement, renders the district liable to forfeit its 
share of the public money appropriated to the sup- 
port of schools. Districts are further required, as 
a condition of receiving their quotas of the public 
money, to have school taught during a period of not 
lees than six months each year. These district or- 
ganizations are always defined by territorial limits, 
in which respect they differ from academies. The 
formation and alteration of districts, is devolved 
upon the commissioner, with whom may be associa- 
ted the town clerk and supervisor of the town or 
towns which the proceeding is to affect. Their 
action is conclusive, subject only to appeal to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The policy 
of the Department, and in general of local officers, 
is to make as few districts as may be compatible 
with the convenience or necessities of any locality. 
Consolidation, wherever the territory is so limited 
as to admit of it, is always advocated. ‘The number 
of districts should never be in the ratio of the popu- 
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lation, but always be determined by the area—modi- 

fied to some extent by the face of the country, and 

This principle is measurably re- 
garded, though not to the fullest extent. 

' ~~ The support of these schools is derived—\st, from 
taxation, by which money may be raised under the 
authority of a vote of the district, for all the lawful 
expenses of the schools, except the payment of 
teachers’ wages ; 2d, from the common school fund 

From what special departments of 

the general funds of the State the school moneys 

are derived, it is unnecessary for the purposes of 
this investigation, to explain. 
the revenues of the State, independent of those de- 
rived from general taxation, about $250,000, which 
sum is annually increasing, is appropriated for the 


other conditions. 


Saffice it, that from 


boards of education instead of trustees, and special 
powers in the matter of levying taxes of greater 
amount, and for other purposes than those granted 
under the general statutes, thus permitting them to 
make their own schools wholly free. They are not 
required to do this however, so that we have in the 
State, not unfrequently, the anomaly of Union Free 
Schools that are not free—and that differ from other 
schools only in the complexity of their crganization 
and the extent of the powers which they may exer- 
cise, and the increased efficiercy which consolida- 
tion imparts. These boards of education are also 
authorized to grant licenses to the teachers whom 
they employ, thus making them independent of the 
commissioners. Their organization is regarded as 
beyond the control of any authority, less than the 


support of schools, added to which, for the same |legislature ; hence, their boundaries are not subject 


purpose, are the proceeds of a general tax upon the |t 


o alteration by the local authorities. Substituting 


property of the State, of three-fourths of a mill|taxes for rate-bills, they derive their support from 


upon each dollar of valuation, which for the last |t 


he same sources, and in the same manner as other 


year, yielded $1,073,768.97, making an aggregate of | schools. 


$1,323,768. Two-thirds of this amount is appor- 


We next have special acts of organization for 


tioned to each county in the ratio of its population, |each of the cities of the State. These generally 


and the amount so apportioned to each county is by |t 


ransfer, to appointed authorities in the city, the en- 


the commissioners, apportioned among the several |tire charge and control of all the schools within 
districts, in the ratio of the number of children re- | their corporate limits, subject to the direction of the 
siding in them, between the age of 4and 21. The/|Superintendent of Public Instruction, only in the 
remaining one-third is divided equally among all the | matter of making their reports; al! the details of 
districts of the State, the districts for this purpose | organization, support and supervision, being direc- 
being computed, not territorially, but by the num- ted by the board, to whom the general interests of 
ber of teachers employed—any district employing |the schools are committed. These schools are free, 
two teachers or more, at the same time, for a period | their support being derived from local taxation and 
of six months, being entitled to a corresponding |the general appropriations from the school fund. 


number of quotas from this part of the fund. It 
will be noticed, that this distribution, unlike that to |i 


Another class of schools, embraces those organ- 
zed in villages quite frequently, under a svecial act 


academies, is, for the most part, based upon the con-|from the legislature, the provisions of which are 
tingency of a eee. which may be a most unfair | similar to those of the Union Free School Law, but 
t 


indication of the wants or just claims of a district. 


with such modifications, either extending or limiting 


alone basis would be—actual results as indi-|or otherwise varying the powers conferred, or their 
ca 


by the aggregate attendance. 


form and mode of application, as the inhabitants of 


This sum of $1,323,768, is to be applied exclu-|the locality deem best adapted to promote the ob- 
sively to the payment of teachers’ wages, to that use| jects they have in view. These, too, are generally 
of it, the districts are inviolately held. Besides this,| made free, and committed to boards of education, 
the sum of $55,000 is annually appropriated for the|with powers similar to those of union schools.— 
purchase of library books, which sum is apportioned | Nothing short of legislative authority can change 
among the districts in the same manner as the two- | their boundaries. 


thirds, applicable to the payment of teachers’ wages. 


Their support is derived from the same sources as 


I am free to say, that as at present applied, I regard |that of schools under the general statutes, except 
this sum most injudiciously expended. Half or a|/when made free, then taxes are substituted for rate- 


fourth of the amount, expended upon a library in | bills. 


each town, conditioned upon an equal sum being 


Finally, a few districts organized under the gene- 


raised by the inhabitants, would, in my mind, be |ral school laws, have obtained from the legislature 


productive of far worthier results. 


the power to defray all the expenses of the school 


Another source of support, enjoyed by some dis-|by tax, thus dispensing with rate-bills and making 
tricts, arises from local town funds. derived from the |the school free. They differ from schools organized 
sale of certain lands donated by the State, in 1789, | under the free school act, or under special acts, in 
for the ee of the gospel and the use of schools, | that they create no new officers, nor are the general 


and called gospel and school lands. These, how- 
ever, do not constitute any considerable feature of 


owers of the district enlarged, but the power to 
evy a rate-bill is changed to the power of levying a 


the school revenues. The last source of revenue is|tax. In all other respects they are like schools or- 
the tuition of the pupils in actual attendance at | ganized under the general laws. 


school. This is applied exclusively to the teachers’ 


Such is a comprehensive survey of the scheol sys- 


wages, and in amount, is the excess of the wages |tem of this State, in its various branches, considered 
which the district agrees to pay over the public|with reference to their plan of organization. We 


nee | apportioned to the district for that purpose | find they present to view, seven distinct classes, as 
is assessed upon those who send, in the ratio | follows: colleges, academies, schvols organized un- 


of their attendance. Of all the moneys received /der the general statutes, schools organized under 
from all sources, for the support of schools, exclu-|the Union Free School Law, city schools, schools 
sive of cities, which are to be separately considered | urganized under special acts, and those with simple 


—about one-third are raised by rate-bill. 
The next division of this branch of the system, 
comprises the Union Free Schools, organized under 





rovisions authorizing them to support their schools 


y tax. 
Of course, schools organized under the general 


the provisions of the Free School Law, having /law, comprise the great mass of all the schools in 
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in order, and number 533; while all reported as free 
under the other three classes of public schools, are 


- 44. 
he prominent defect of our system, as here ex- 
hibited, is its lack of unity in organization. We 
find the correct principle prevalent in the common 
school organization, which is, to make the schools 
the largest possible, compatible with accessibility. 
To promote this, the power is removed from the in- 
habitants themselves, who might be influenced by 
local considerations, and conferred upon public offi- 
cers, who are supposed to be influenced only by 
considerations affecting the — welfare. But 
passing to the organization of the academy and the 
college, we find no conservative element in them.— 
An application can hardly be presented, so barren 
of merit, but some facile committee may be found 
to report it favorably to the legislature. Even the 
Regents, whose general discretion I am disposed to 
commend, make the matter of $2,500 the only test 
of favor. But we know that a commodious build- 
ing, with all suitable accessories, is no guarantee of 
an efficient institution—that being determined by 
the wants of the community, and corresponding 
— of eompetent and thorough instructors. 
nder such a dispensation as this, rival academies 
may arise within a stone’s throw of each other, and 
demand the division between them, of the fund that 
would be none too munificent, if bestowed upon 
one alone. The same question of area does not 
present itself in the founding of an academy, that 
does in the formation of a school district—for it 
makes but little difference when one must leave home 
for school privileges, whether he has ten or twenty 
or even a hundred miles to go—except, of course, 
in those secluded localities where traveling facilities 


have not yet reached. But I need not enlarge upon 
this topic further, having already devoted much at- 
tention to it in a former part of my remarks. Its 
great importance, as a feature to be incorporated 
into our educational system, must be my apology 
for devoting to it so much time. 


II.—P.uan or OPERATION. 


It will be my purpose, in the remainder of my re- 
marks, to note the distinction between the Plan of 
Operation, and the practical operation of the sys- 
tem, or between the work proposed to be done and 
the means provided, and the methods pursued in 
doing it ; and to make such suggestions for improve- 
ment as may occur. 

The Common School, whether in city or rural dis- 
tricts, proposes for its object, the instruction of pu- 
pils in the elements of an English education. I am 
aware that some of these aim at higher accomplish- 
ments, but I regard these as exceptional. But how 
much is comprised within that object? What order 
of study, ee what text-books, and what methods 
of instruction will best promote it? In truth, the 
specific amount of attainment and specific agencies 
to be employed, vary not only with each class, but 
almost in every school. Districts are required to 
keep their schools moving, but whether they make 
progress backward or in a circle, is left to their own 
discretion; no positive standard of attainment is 
established to which they must conform, no defined 
limit which they must reach, but a helter skelter 
scramble among the one million children in the 
schools, is made for an education to be somehow 
acquired through the ruthless rustling over of a 
mass of printed leaves. I am pleased to except 
from this chaotic condition, many of our City and 








the State, numbering 11,280. Cit schools are next of our Union Schools, which prescribe and enforce 


|a course of study in the primary, no less than in the 


higher departments. The result of this aimless 
desultory course is obvious. Few, very few, ever 
thoroughly acquire a knowledge of reading, writing, 
spelling, geography, grammar and arithmetic, even 
in their elementary forms, at the common school— 
and those who do, are indebted to individual genius 
or energy, or to some unusual and fortuitous condi- 
tions for their good fortune. I do not deny but they 
get some information upon these subjects, and in- 
deed, they often get a smattering of much beyond 
—of botany, astronomy, geology, physiology, zoo- 
logy, and I know not how many other ologics-—more 
than they can correctly spell—but wm/formation is a 
very different thing from knowledge. 

Our academies assume to instruct students in the 
higher English branches, as the common school does 
in the rudimentary. But with few exceptions, these 
prescribe no course of study, no standard of ultimate 
attainment, no measure of progress but time. First 
no given standard of literary attainment is made a 
condition of admission to their privileges. The 
student who has left the public school with the shal- 
lowest pretensions to elementary culture, is admit- 
ted side by side with those of advanced attainments, 
and enters gravely upon studies that presuppose a 
thorough primary discipline. But here he is not 
confined to any course of study, but is permitted to 
pursue such desultory course as suits him best.— 
Only when he enters upon classical studies is the 
student restricted to a specific order of pro ' 
which is measured by attainments, and not wholly 
by time. 

This is rendered indispensable by the require- 
ments of colleges, which demand a certain attain- 
ment asa condition of entering, and a fixed and 
defined course of discipline and positive acquire- 
ment, as a condition of leaving with its honors.— 
Thus, only at the top of the temple, do we find the 
qualities of firmness and security, which we should 
have found at the base. Strange policy of our 
academies, that prescribes a systematic course of 
culture for those who leave their walls to enter col- 
lege, but regards any system of instruction as wholly 
unessential for those who leave to go forth to take 
their stations for the battle of life! But it is grati- 
fying to find this principle of uniform and progres- 
sive culture recognized at all in our system of in- 
struction; and now that it is found at the top, let 
us conspire to incorporate the same into the founda- 
tion of the system. 

Let the district school be regarded wholly as a 
primary institution, with a prescribed eourse of study 
and a grade of attainment. The thorough comple- 
tion of this course should be rightly insisted upon, 
as a condition of entering any public school or de- 
partment of a higher grade. hen the prescribed 
course is thus completed, let the pupil receive a 
diploma, which then represents something tangible 
and real—not in age, nor the number of days attend- 
ance at school, but in positive attainment. 

A school for instraction in the higher English 
branches, mathematics, and the elements of natural 
science, established generally in each town—some- 
times more sparsely located—would sustain, to the 
locality or district, for which it should be designa- 
ted, the same relation that the English department 
of academies now sustains to an indefinite territory,— 
with this difference, that the students admitted to 
the town school would come with a uniform degree 
of attainment, and would enter upon the prosecu- 
tion of another course of study as rigidly defined as 
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the last. Excluding from its course the classics or 
modern languages, and confining its efforts exclu- 
sively to instruction and mo ine in the mathe-|t 
matics, sciences, principles of language, literature, | t 
and social and political economy, its aim in the 
formation of practical thinking men, intelligent and 
truly accomplished women, independent and self. 
judging citizens, would be effectively accomplished. 

ot a few of our academies would find it for their 
interest to confine their efforts to the course above | t 


progressive ideas. To such a body should be com 
mitted exclusively, the powers and trusts relating to 


he entire educational system, which were designed 
o be conferred upon the Board of Regents by the 


act of their organization, with reference to acade- 
mies and colleges. 
organization, its powers and duties should be defined 
by the Constrrution ; and legislative action upon 
educational matters should be restricted to such as 


To give permanence to such an 


he board itself might invoke. We find this prin- 


described, and the remainder, limited in number, and | ciple is recognized in the consecration—by consti- 


judiciously distributed throughout the State, might | t 
then assume that higher and worthier position for 


of the State to educational purposes. 


utional authority—of a certain part of the revenues 
The legisla- 


which they are designed, and so far trench upon the | ture is restrained from creating debt; are not the 


domain now occupied by our colleges, that these, 
combining their facilities and means, would push 
themselves up into the rank and dignity of a univer- 
sity, that should honor the name and the State. 
he effect of this systematic course of culture, 
would be to enhance greatly the interest in popular 
elementary instruction. Now, man 
little interest in the public school, because they 
know that when their children get a little older, not} | 
wiser, they can send them to the neighboring acade- 
my—hence they do not disturb themselves over the 
inefficiency they know to exist. But once let them 
know that before their children could enter any 
higher school, they must reach a certain point of 
attainment in the district school, and they would be 
more alert to see that their school was the very best 
it could be made. We should hear less of the in- 
quiry concerning teachers, ‘“‘ How much ?” and more 
of, “ Where is he to be found?” 
that the academy and its strength is much of it ex- 
pended in imparting elementary knowledge, when 
they should confine themselves to a more advanced 
course of instruction. Only two-thirds of all the 
students attending academies, are represented as at- 
tending to the higher English branches or classical 
studies, showing that one-third of the force of 
academies is expended on those branches which 
should be completed in the primary school. 
A systematic plan of operation, like what I have 
detailed, where each grade of institution is but a 
part of one continuous whole, each taking the work 
where the next lower leaves it, and carrying it on 
toward the highest ultimate of attainment, requires 
a systematic plan of organization throughout the 
State, and a uniform system of administration. We 
have already seen that the administration of affairs, 
relating to public instruction, is committed in part 
to the Regents, in part to the State Superintendent, 
and in part to local authorities with diverse powers. 
This division is fatal to harmonious or efficient ac- 
tion. The general administration of educational 
affairs, should be committed to one department or 
body. Itis unnecessary to define the characteristics 
of such a body too minutely. Still, one or two fea- 
tures may be noted. It should possess one valuable 
element belonging to the Board of Regents, and 
that is permanence. Nothing isso fatal to progress 
in educational affairs, as a vacillating administra- 
tion. Still, a life tenure may be attended with diffi- 
culty in the opposite direction, by cumbering the 
administration with tenacious, fossilized ideas. A 
board, constituted of members elected for ten or 
twelve years, and so classified that one or two should 
go out each year, would seem to combine the con- 
servative and progressive elements in due propor- 
tion, by retaining at all times, enough of the old 
stock to prevent any sudden or radica) changes, and 
at the same time infusing into it, from the spirit and 
enterprise of surrounding life, some wakeful and 





Another evil is, | judice. 
for the exemplification of the highest conditions of 
popular education. 
ized, directed by some central intelligence, to rise 
superior to the adverse influences which now hold 
them in check, but still do not prevent them from 
being worthy of our fostering care and glowing 
pride. 


educational interests of the State worthy of as 
sacred and inviolate guardianship ? 


The Superintendent should be the executive of- 


ficer of the whole school department, instead of a 
fragmentary part of it—defining, judging and en- 
forcing the ordinances of the board, as he now does 
parents take} those of the legislature. 


It does not follow that a uniform system of pub- 
ic instruction, uniformly administered, would not 


regard and provide for the varying conditions of 
rural districts, populous towns and larger cities. It 
would indeed regard these conditions, but it would 
make the system uniform among them, and would 
hold the special authorities to whom their school 
affairs should be committed, in such wholesome 
check as should promote the highest educational in- 
terests from being sacrificed to considerations of 
personal or political advantage, or sectarian pre- 


Our towns and cities present opportunities 


They only need to be harmon- 


Other incidental differences, in the operation or 


administration of the different branches of our edu- 
cational system, may be briefly noticed. 


We have seen that the teachers of the common 


school, under the general laws, are required to hold 


a certificate of qualification from the commissioner. 
I will not speak of the injustice and absurdity of 
this requirement, and how it finds no parallel in any 
other profession ; lawyers, doctors, and clergymen, 
having their merits passed upon by those of their 
own profession. I shall treat of it only as a ques- 
tion of policy affecting the interests of education. 
The temptation to the commissioner, even where 
he is fully competent to judge—to yield to the im- 
portunity of friends, especially when it is known 
that his action may have much influence upon his 
oe and subsequent success, is one to which 

e ought not to be exposed, and the perils of which 
to the cause of education, need only to be suggested. 
Other considerations often bear upon commissioners 
and cause them to violate their own honest judgment 
in the discharge of this function. One commission- 
er tells me that in his district there are normal 
graduates, ladies, who can not get employment be- 
cause they will not put themselves in competition 
with misses just in their teens, who will teach for a 
dollar or ten shillings per week. And the trustees 
insist that he shall license these, whom they have 
employed in advance; and as a refusal to license 
deprives the school of itsshare of the public money, 
whereby the children may lose all the advantages 
of school, he is constrained to choose the less of two 
evils, and certify to the qualifications of teachers 
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whom he knows to be unqualified. No teacher 
should be regarded as qualified, who does no hold 
the certificate or diploma of some responsible edu- 
cational board or institution. Those, having a 
character to maintain, would be apt to be guarded 
in their endorsements. Our academies and colleges 
do practically and without any prescribed form, 
what all institutions of learning should do system- 
atically. The principal usually bears the diploma 
of the highest educational institutions known to our 
system, and his subordinates are subjected to his 
critical examination before they become associated 
with him. Here we have the testimony of educa- 
tional men,informally, but conclusively given to the 
qualifications of those called upon to teach. To 
my mind, there is no reform more vitally important 
to the teacher's profession, and to the interests of 
education, than this at which I have so hastily 
glanced ; I commund it to you as one worthy to en- 
gage your serious attention, and to enlist your 
earnest efforts. 

There are other features of our educational system 
of which I had intended to treat, but the waning bour 
admonishes me that I am trespassing upon your 
patience too far, and I can only briefly advert to 
them. 

The pecuniary provision for the support of schools, 
whether it should be derived from a general fund, 
from general or local taxation, and how far these 
should be made to contribute to the entire support 
of schools, making them free ;—the ratio of distribu- 
tion among the various schools of the State ;—the 
principle or doctrine of compulsory attendance at 
school ;—-the mode of supervision;—the provisions for 
the education of teachers through the normal school, 
teachers’ institutes and academic classes;—are topics 
each of which might engage our attention most 
worthily for an hour. But they must pass till 
another occasion shall serve, and a worthier voice 
shall speak of them as their importance deserves. 

In conclusion, we can not fail to be impressed 
concerning our system of public instruction, that it 
comprises features and accomplishes results of 
which we may justly be proud. Whatever its de- 
fects—decry them as we will, and I have not been 
sparing in my strictures, this great fact yet remains : 
that this State of 46,000 square miles, contains not 
a home within its borders, that is not embraced 
within the limits of a district, furnished with faeili- 
ties for elementary instruction at a merely nominal 
cost. Nearly one million of children were instruct- 
ed in the public schools of the State during some 
portion of the year 1856, at an average cost to those 
attending, of less than forty-six certs per pupil, per 
annum. With such facts as these before us, we need 
not be utterly cast down. Imperfect though we 
have found it to be in detail, it yet comprises in 
some of its departments, every principle of vital ef. 
ficiency. Among all the suggestions for improve- 
ment which I have seen proper to make, not one is 
an innovation, not one but has its practical recog- 
nition in some part of the system. I have, as I 
said I should at the outset, suggested nothing new / 
I have but called attention to existing conditions 
and recognized principles, and advocated the more 
extended and uniform application of the choicest 
features disclosed. We have all the elements of a 
noble system ; they only require to be more cdre- 
fully combined, more generally and uniformly ap- 
plied, more intelligently and earnestly wrought into 
practical organization. It requires no rapid transi. 
tion, no radical revolutionary movement, to effect 
all that we need. A calm, judicious exercise of 


power, properly vested, could ina few years work 
noiselessly, yet openly and apparently, such a trans. 
formation in the practical working of our education- 
al system, as would make it appear to be a new 
creation ; and yet it should be but the combination 
and application of the same elements, that to day 
impart to it whatever of vital efficiency it is found 
to possess. 

In the accomplishment of this desired work, you 
teachers, individually, and se gy in your asso. 
|ciated capacity, can do much. It is your fitting 
field of labor. No nobler honor, no more lasting 
fame wait on aspiring souls, than those that attend 
on him whose name becomes identified with the 
improvement of the educational system of a State 
like ours. Grant me this boon, and let the trophies 
of war, the pomp of heraldic honors, the pride of 
power, and the homage of royalty attend their 
| struggling votaries. Bend we to a holier shrine— 
| consecrate are our energies to the achievement of 
infinite purpose anc the determination of an im- 
mortal destiny. Duly impressed with a sense of the 
importance of these truths, as a means to the ele- 
vation and improvement of your profession, anima- 
ted by a worthy zeal to contribute to so grand a 
consummation as the perfection of the educational 
system of this mighty State, you should study care- 
fully the principles of instruction and general edu- 
cational policy, make each day’s experience a lesson 
for all future time; and then keep the results of 
your study and labor constantly before the people 
in your works and your words, talk upon them, 
write upon them—agitate—agitate—not frenziedly, 
but earnestly, as the convictions of truth shall urge ; 
and in due time we shall reap if we faint not. 

And when, throughout this Empire State, there 
shall be established a system of educational facili- 
ties extended in due progression from the simplest 
elementary instruction to the highest attainable 
culture, open alike to the humblest child of misfor- 
tune and the proudest sons of rich and noble sires, 
all blending into one complete harmonious effort 
for a common purpose, without rivalry, or jealously, 
or strife, but infused with a generous emulation, each 
to fulfill its specific work as essential to the com- 
pleteness of the effort—what proucer monument of 
our greatness and glory, as a free, independent, and 
sovereign State, shall we then have? We, and the 
world, listen to the awe inspiring tone of Niagara’s 
undying anthem, or lift our eyes in wrapt vision to 
the grandeur of the towering Adirondacks, or muse 
with serene delight upon the outspread valleys of 
the Genesee, the Mohawk, the Hudson, and the 
Susquehanna, glowing with the richness of cultivated 
fields, peaceful homes and abundant harvests; or 
bearing to our ears from the serene distance, on 
the tranquil air, the hum of earnest toil and bus 
traffic, from a hundred towns dotting the surface o 
the opening landscape ; or from some could-capped 
summit of the Catskills, with one majestic sweep 
of vision take in the long extent of that surpassing 
valley, wherein the swelling sails, the rushing steam- 
er, and the eager panting train bear the fruits of a 
continent to the mart of the western world lying 
within our borders, and reaching forth its arms to 
gather in the treasures of all the globe—and what 
wonder that our hearts should swell with grateful 
pride and exultation, that this noble heritage is 
ours !—Yet these are the monuments of time, while 
our school system, from its relation to immortal 
destinies, will stand, through all eternity, an endur- 
ing monument ofa nobler heritage and a prouder 
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